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CASSELL & COMPANY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. — 





NEW VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. | 
THE CABINET PORTRAIT GALLERY. Containing 36 Cabinet Photo- | 


graphs of Eminent Men and Women of the day, from Photographs by Messrs. W. & D. Downey, 
Photographers to the Queen. With Biographical Sketches. Second Series. 15s, 


THE WORLD of ADVENTURE. With Several Hundred Original Illustra- 
tions. Complete in Three Volumes, containing 2,300 4to pp., bound in cloth, 9s. each. 


LETTERS of MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF. Translated from the French by 
Mary J. SERRANO, with Portrait, Autograph Letters, kc. 7s. 6d. 


THE DICTIONARY of RELIGION. An Encyclopaedia of Christian and 


cther Religious Doctrines, Denominations, Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical Terms, History, Biography, 
&e., kc. By the Rev. Witt1AmM Benuam, B.D. Cheap Edition. 10s. 6d. 


WATTS PHILLIPS, ARTIST and PLAYWRIGHT. By Miss E. Warrs 
Puitires. With 32 Plates. 10s, 6d. 


THE “SHORT STORY” LIBRARY. 


The growing desire for Short Stories which is so striking a feature in the public taste of to-day has induced 
Messrs. Cassell & Company to issue a Series of Original Works by popular English and American Authors. 
The first Books of this Series will be :— 


OTTO the KNIGHT, &c. By Ocrave Tuner. 5s. 
FOURTEEN to ONE, &c. By Exizazern Sruarr Pustrs. 6s. 
ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. Stories by Franx R. Srockroy, Q, and other 


Writers. 5s. 
FELICIA. By Fanny N. D. Murrree. is. 
NOUGHTS and CROSSES. By Q, Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 5s. 
THE POET’S AUDIENCE, and DELILAH. By Crna Savire Crarkxe. 5s. 





CHEAP ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 





or 

THE “TREASURE ISLAND” SERIES. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rier Haccarp. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
““KIDNAPPED.”’ By R. L. Srevenson. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. | 
TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Srevensoy. With 25 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
THE SPLENDID SPUR. By Q. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 
THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE. By R. L. Srevensoy. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


THE BLACK ARROW: a Tale of the Two Roses. By R. L. Srevensoy. | 
Illustrated. 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S STOREHOUSE of GENERAL INFORMATION. Fully 
Illustrated with High-class Wood Engravings, and with Maps and Coloured Plates, Vol. I. 5s. 


A YEAR’S COOKERY. Giving Dishes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Dinner for | 


every Day in the Year. By Puytiis Browne. New and Enlarged Edition. 3s. 6d. 


GREAT-GRANDMAMMA and ELSIE. By Gxonerxa M. Syncx. Illus 


trated by Gordon Browne. 3s. 6d. 


ROBIN’S RIDE. By Miss E. Davexrory Apams. Illustrated by W.S8. Sracry. 3s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH GILBERT and her WORK for the BLIND. By Frayces’ 


Martin. 2s, 6d. 





NEW SERIALS. 


** Fascinating beyond any romance.”— Birmingham Post. 


Part I., Now Reavy, price 7d., of an Entirely New anv 
Revisep Epirion or 


THE STORY of the HEAVENS. 


By Sir ROBERT STAWELL BALL, LL.D., F.R.A.S., 
Royal Astronomer of Ireland. 


Illustrated with Conourrp Paves and numerous 
Wood Engravings. 

*.* With Part I. is given a large and valuable STAR MAP 

“It is doubtful whethcr any previous effcrt to popularise 
astronomy, in our language at any rate, deserves to rank as 
highly as the delightful and most instructive Work which the. 
Royal Astronomer for [reland bappily entitles Tux Svory or 
THE Heavens. Sir Robert Bel! not onty astounds the imagination, 
but convinces the reason cf his voodere’—Scotsmain, 

“A story of boundless interest and of ¢xquisite heauty.” 


Cduecationa! Times. 


—S The NEW WORK unifor m with “The Werld of 


Adventure? 


IN MONTHLY PARTS, 7d. 


THE WORLD OF ROMANCE. 
WITH NEW AND ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Part I., ready September 24, price 7d., 
Including Large Tinted Presentation Plate. 


“The World of Romance” will form a representative 
collection from the romance of all ages and all countries. Its 
pages will be filled with the strangest company, and will tell 
of the exploits and adventures of gods and heroes; of giants 
and fairies; of mermaids, hidras, and chimeras dire; of 
ghosts and vampires ; stories of knight-errantry and chivaliy 
will take their place with tales of the monkish chronicles ; the 
modern masters of romance will be found side by side with 
the Arabian chroniclers. There will be stories of fear and 
stories of gallantry; stories to chill the blood and to make it 
run briskly in the veins. ‘The book will be even more 
fascinating than “Tur Wortp ov Apvextune,” and will 
have the same Editor as that most popular work. 


THE NEW FINE-ART WORK. 
Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY will publish in Monthly 
Parts, price 72., 


HISTORIC HOUSES of 
the UNITED KINGDOM. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED WITH HIGH-CLASS 
ORIGINAL ENGRAVINGS. 
PART I., ready SEPT. 24, Price 7d 


This New Work will present a delineation by pen and pencil 
of the principal ancestral homes of Great Britain and Ireland 
which are so closely connected with the chief events that have 
marked the course of our national history. As in the case of 
“ CaTnHEDRALS, ABBEYS, AND Cuvrcues,” the text will be fur- 
nished by well-known writers, whose descriptive accounts of 
the various ‘‘ Houses” will be full of interesting facts, and 
lightened by anecdotal reminiscences of illustrious persons, 
past and present. ‘ Historic Hovses” will be profusely and 
appropriately illustrated with bigh-class Engravings, and 
the fine-art character of the Werk will be preserved in all 
branches of its production. 

*.° Prospectuces of the above New SeRtars nety be obtained at 
all Booksellers, or will be sent post free ou application to the 
Publishers. 





NEW BOOKS FOR THE SEASON, 1891—92. 


Messrs. CASSELL & COMPANY'S List of NEW and FORTHCOMING VOLUMES is Now 
Ready, and a copy will be sent post free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, T.sitep, Lupcare Hi, Loxpon, 
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CATALOGUES. 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied 


CATALOGUES ot on a gga 
DULAU & CO, 37. SOHO SQUARE. 


(CATALOGUE of Scarce and Interesting 


BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, at low prices, will be sent 
pont free on application. Libraries and Books anny & Co., 
souksellers, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 

















rehased.— 





O ARTISTS and others.—TO be LET, 


excellent STU DIO and snug BACHELOR'S Qu ARTERS com- 
lined, in central position, and midway between City and West-end. 
Studio has uninterrupted north-east and top lights. Cooking and 
attendance by resident housekeepers. Electric light, hall porter, &c.— 
Apply to Hovusrkrerer, 65 and 66, Chancery Lane ; or to the Manacer, 


63, Chancery Lane. 
M ESSRS. DRUMMOND & ©0., . 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDE 
the sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR RO EPaTAENGL, 
of Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this justl Co 
process for large plates and editions de luxe. For o vy Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUM MOND 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 
‘ of South Wales and Menmenth 
at . yoy My A ay Members of a Sta’ 
of Travelling Teachers + Technical Subjects for the County t 
Monmouth :— 
A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 
A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

Themes stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per : om, together = 
travelling expet bo caat sa not later than SATURDAY, SEPTEM- 
BER 19ru, 1891, to the undersigned, from whom further information 
in regard to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 

Ivor James, Registrar. 





_ Cardiff, August 28th, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The CHAIR of GREEK is now vacant 
Professor Roberts as Principal of the > 
The Council will proceed to the appointment of the new PRO 
1 Lay ~ next. The stipend 

Applications, 
should, be getanked before Tuesday, 

For further information apply to, 


Cardiff, August 4th, 1801. 


UNIVERSITY CULLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, 8 SCIENCE, and ENGINEERING 

and the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE Po 

SLES ARE TEACHERS will OPEN on MONDAY, Ocroper 

1891, tures and Classes are open en and Women. For 

Prospertuces and information concerning Scholarships, & , apply to 
Ivor James, 








=~ the election of 
W: 


September Sth, 1891. 
Ivor James, Registrar. 





Univantiy College, Cardiff, 
_August 1 ist 11 1th, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 








of South Wales and Monmouth- 
RER = GEOLOGY. Thestipend 


The Council of the University Colle 
— is prepa appoint a LECT 
of the Lecturer wat £200 per enaem Applications, together with 
testimonials and references, should be forward on or before 
TUESDAY, Garruuesa 15Tu, 1891. For further information apply to 


Ivor James, Registrar. 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


COUNTY COUNCIL for the 


COUNTY PALATINE § of LANCASTER. 


THE 


The Technical Saptpastion | Cunniiies of the Lancashire hom ye | 


C il i lications for the appointmen: 
DIRECTOR ot TECHNICAL 1 ANSTRUCTION and ORGANIZING 
SECRETARY. The applicant to state —_ er he is pre to give 





the whole of his time to the duties of the offi 
Le tes must be over 25 years 0! of age > ona under 50, and the 
will be d to cater on his duties on the 6th 
Nenreshon tn 


Salary £500 cee annum with a reasonable allowance for travelling 


exy 
Phe offi official will not be tr for a pension, and the appointment 
is to be determinable by a six months’ notice in writing on either side. 
A Statement of the duties will be 
All Il applications with testimonials to > be vent to me, the undersigned, 
he 3orn day of SEPTEMBER, ! 


Frep. C. Huttos, C =e of the County Council. 
County Ofer, Preston 


elect Jidat, 














mn Ist September, 1891. iesiiclniainiihis 
[HE MASON COLLEGE, 
BIRMINGHAM. 





SESSION 1891-92. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
so NEXT SESSION commences on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
yilabus, jy full information as to the various courses 
of h instres | re days and hours, fees, entrance and other scholar- 
ships, &c., Me published by Messrs. Cornisn, New-street, Birmingham, 


price 6d. ; by post, 8d 
Further patiouloss may be obtained on application to the Secre- 


tary, at the College. 
R. S. Hearn, Principal. 
Gro. H. Morty, Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHUOL, South Kensington. 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principal—-JOHN C. L SPARKES, Esq 
The Ee AL SESSION will commence on Pepe AY 

OCTOBER 7r: Art Classes in coqnection with the Training Sc! ‘ool 
are oe to tie public on payment of fees. The classes for men _ 
women st eet ly. The studi s comprise ornament 
and the figure with, a view to their ultimate use in design 








ition, and include the stud. ly of plants avd flowe the p inti of 
ra life, and the Cpawing and vailnling ot crmament and of the figure. 
Candidates for admission, who ane not already st 


istered as 
the open. — have passed the Second Grade Examination in 
ree 
Admission eentections will be held at the School on Tecniay, 
and Octobe 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 
The Council of the Date ersity Colleze of South Weise and Monmo' ath. 


o, is_ prepared int a E the STAFF of 
TRAVELLING TEACH RS in TECHNICAL °SUBJECTS, to. be 


29th r 13th, at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 rr 
=: and on subsequent Tuesdays at frequent interva tering the 


»plication for information as to fees and for admission should be 

ie in writing to the tgher 7th, ae tee ad Science - Art, 
SW. or. on and after October 7th, 1 the 
School, Exhibition Road, 8 





‘ order of the 
Loxps of THe Comsitree or Covncit ox Epvcation. 





established under the provisions of the Scheme of ee 
Instruction venmittes, of the County of Monmouth. The stipend at 
the Director will be per annum. Candidates for the post must 
send in their p— | Fog Pogether with testimonials and references, 


to the undersigned, on or before TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8ru Ts91, 
For further information, and for copies of the above scheme, 
pply to, Ivor James, Registrar. 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 





& CO. have the latest and most improved p o” 
view. Prices on applicatic on 
” Just published, crown dto, over 300 pages, fully illustrated, and 
handsomely bound in cloth, price 21s. 
and the 


RockINGHAM CASTLE 
WATSONS. By Cuas. Wise. 


Ex.ior Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London ; Messrs. W. E. & J. Goss, 
Mi arket Plac e, Kette ering ; and (by order) from any Bookseller. 


The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by oll, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A, ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; “SPRING,” by erbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 
the Autotype Gallery— 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of at interest to lovers of Art, 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


COUNTY OF GLAMORGAN, 

The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire is powered to appoint the following members a Staff 
of Travelling Teachers in Technical subjects for the County of 
Glamorgan :-— 

A LEC TURES in MATHEMATICS and THEORETIVAL 
MECHANICS. 

A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

ONEorTWO LECTURERS in MECHANICAL oe 

The stipend of each Lecturer will be £200 per annum, together with 
travelling expenses. Lyle together with testi monial and 
references, should be sent in not later than TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 
81H, 1891, to the undersigned, from whom further information i ea ol 
to the duties of the Staff may be obtained. 

Ivon James Registrar. 

Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 


The Council of the University A Colleg Fouth ¥ Wales: ona Monmouth- 
shire is prepared to a Tag a PRO ee The stipend 
of the Professor will be £350 perannum. A ad mong ‘together with 
testimonials and references, should be forwarded on or before 
TUESDAY, Sevremnpen 15tn, 1891. For ae — yy apply to 
istrar. 


vor J AMEs, 
Cardiff, August 12th 1: 2th, 1891. 


[HE OLO 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
The College will be OPEN ED on the [237 and 2 of this mouth. 


BALA, NORTH WALES. 

Principal FAIRBALRN will FRRAC at 5 pm. on MONDAY, the 
zsth. LOM aURIOS SE + CB at sae on TUESDAY. FORMAL 
OPENING of the e ollege at. 

The ENTRANCE EX AMIN \TION will be held at 9 am. on 
w EDNESDAY, << ooru. 

For Prospectus apply to the Registrar, The Rev. 
Plasyracre, Bala. 


UDDER SFI] ELD TECHNICAL 








Aun Jones, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN, 
The Sopmnens will shortly appoint a TEAC — of FRENCH and 
GERMAN, te commence duties in January next. 
Applications, stating previous experience, age, an 
mation should be sent to the Secretary, of whom fu! 
may be obtained. 
September Ist, 1891. 


dd any other infor- 
rther particulars 
Avustiy Keen. 








Sr. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—AN EXAMI- 
NATION for filling up about FOURTEEN VACANCIES on the ! 
FOUNDATION will be held on SE SEPTEMBER orn. For ee | 
apply to the Buvsan, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, 


TUpor HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


FOREST HILL, 8.E., LONDON. 


Principals—Rev. Dr. and Mrs. TODD. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD (Girton), Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll.; Dr. Dulcken, Rudolph. loymen 
Louis Diehl, Signor Garcia, Larpent, Ferrero, Churton Col &e. 
Full list and ref on 
Large Gy i Lawn Tennis € ‘ourts, Swimming, and Riding. 


Sots: for the DAUGHTERS of GEN- 


Re — Sen of end home ite, with thorough cine ition ion amd 


Only tw are received. Reference is kind! 
to ay tight ‘Rev. the SS Bishop of Chichester, the Ven. oy he Arch- 
deacon of Chichester ; also to mane Clarke, Brondesbury Park, 

N.W., and others. png ay? > ke he West Ween 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL of MUSIC, 


114, Cambridge Strest, Warwick Square. 8.W.—Miss 0° “REILLY 

(late ant Royal Coll + oy of Mode i. ena Miss FEDARB, 

pepase students in PIA RY for the Rett és ~-y") 

Mi lusic. Fee per term £4 4s. yt coe OCTOBER Ist. i. uses 
on application. 


HE PUBLISHER of a hi h- class 
American 1 memes ce SINT, the most intelligen: 
is prepared to PURCHASE the PLATES of a SUITABLE wo R 
for presentation to reade! AY “t must be of genuine inte: 
may relate to either History: ypicstaphy, or Criticism.—Write 


** Amenicus,” Mays, 162, Piccadil 
BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
1891, 




















TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th, 1891. 


Prixereat, Vocstists.—Madame ALBANI, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Mrs. BRERETON, a MacINT TYRE, Miss HILDA WIL ann ° 
Madame HOPE GLENN 3; Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. RK 

icK AY, Mr. SANTLEY, Mr. WATKIN MILLS, Mr. DRERE 
Tor, and Mr. HENSCHEL. 
...Da. JOACHIM, 


Soro Viowty... 


TUESDAY MORNING.—* ~ WAH.” 
UESDAY EVENIN 
PD R.A. C, MACKENZIE'S “ VENT C RE ror SPIRITUS;” 
BEETHOVEN'S VIOLIN CONCERTO (Dn. Joacut); 
BI a THIRD ae” &e. 


WEDNESDAY MORNIN 
BACH’S e- MATTHEW PASSION MUSIC.” 
WEDNESDAY EVENIN 
STANFORD'S NEW DRAMATIC OR ATOKLO, “ EDEN,” &. 

THURSDAY MORNING. —— AHL” 
THURSDAY EVEN 

PARRY’S “ BLEST PAIK OP. SIRENS.” 

Soto Viotix, DR JOACHIM, &e. 


FRI pay. MORNING, 
bVvO. cS NEW REQUIEM. 
BEETHOVEN'S SEVENTH SYMPHONY. 
FRIDAY EVENING.—Benrtioz “ FAUST.” 
ConpucTor...... De. HANS RICHTER. 
Detailed Programmes may be obtained on application to 
ROBERT L. IMPEY, Secretary, 
26, Waterloo Street, Birmingham, 
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LITTLE LORD FA UNTLEROY. 


Just published, in medium 8v0, cloth, with numerous 
Lllustrations, price 3s. 6d. 
Volume, 


World-known 
FAUN. TLE 0 ¥. 


POPULAR EDI TION. 


LITTLE 


; AND New York. 





MRS BURNETT'S 
LORD 
The just Popular Ldition. 


Lonpon: FREDERICK WARNE & & CO. 





FROM WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 


IBSEN’S FAMOUS PROSK 


DRAMAS. 


COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLS. 


Uniform and Authoritative English Edition. 
The Fifth and last Volume of this Series, con- 
taining ROSMERSHOLM, THE LADY from 
the SHA, and Mr. WituiaAmM ArcHER’s 7'ranslation 


of HEDDA GABLER, 


Set of 5 Vols. in Case, 17s. 6d. ; 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. per Vol. 


is now ready. 


also 5 Vols. in half-Morocco, in Case, 32s. 6d. 


Lonpon: WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick LANE. 








PRIZE NOVEL: 


at all Bookstalls and Booksellers. 


rT 

THE ONLY WITNESS.” 

SPECIAL NOTICE 

The date of the Close of the Competition is extended Pies the 1st September to the 

1st OCTOBER, 1891, in consequence of the great demand for the book. 
Price One Shilling. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


TRISCHLER & CO., 18, _New Buivos Stuer, E. C. 


JAPANESE POTTERY, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


witll 


NOTES 


Describing the Emblems, the Poetical Ass yiations, and other 
thoughts and subjects employed in the Decoration of the 
Wares, an Account of the Festivals, and of some of the 
Customs of Japan. 

By JAMES L. BOWES. 
Tmperial 8yo, cloth, 600 pp., with Plates, £2 12s, Gd. 
The “ Extra Iliustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, £6 6s 
(Only a few copies left.) 

Jopan Wei!.—* It is a noble book....a book of the most valuable and 
genuine character. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has brought together 
a worthy representative collection, and that he has made every speci- 
men it contains the object of careful research and intelligent scrutiny. ’ 

thine Tel-vraph.— Few are entitled to speak with absolute autho- 
rity, but of these ‘Mr. Bowes stands foremost. V irtually a complete 
history of the art. To the true connoisseur it needs little recom- 
mendation. 

The Aca‘emy.—* Produced with singular care and completeness. . 

A worthy sequel to the author’s previous labours in the cause of 

Japanese art.” 

The Times —* Worthy of its subject and its author.” 

The Art Jowrnal.— Remarkab y free from mistakes,” 

The S-éiurday Re view.—* a! us repeat our admiration of Mr. Bowes’ 
beautiful and enticing volum 

The Architect,—“ A guide for the collector, and the best of its kind.” 
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LITERATURE. 


The Origin and Religious Contents of the 
Psalter. By T. K. Cheyne. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Ir was an important sign of the times that 
a theologian of such known courage and in- 
dependence as Prof. Cheyne should have 
been chosen to deliver the Bampton Lectures 
of 1889. But the autumn of the same year 
was marked by an event of perhaps even 
greater significance in ecclesiastical history 
—the publication of Zux Mundi. It is no 
secret that the astonishing success of that 
volume was chiefly due to Mr. Gore’s 
Essay on Inspiration, and that Mr. Gore’s 
essay itself was chiefly remarkable for its 
very candid concessions to the demands of 
recent Old Testament criticism. The pro- 
tests of other High Churchmen went for 
nothing ; it was felt that the president of 
Pusey House spoke with adhulity, and 
that English clergymen were now in prac- 
tical possession of the liberty which had 
been legally given to them by the judgment 
of the Privy Council in the case of Dr. 
Rowland Williams and Mr. H. B. Wilson. 
Mr. Gore and his colleagues deserve what- 
ever praise is due to the graceful recogni- 
tion and assimilation of results to which 
their own school had contributed absolutely 
nothing ; but in our admiration for the 
purple feats of Pusey House let us not 
forget who fished the murex up. The 
preface to Prof. Cheyne’s new volume—an 
Apologia in little—comes opportunely to 
remind some of us, and to let others know 
for the first time, how great have been his 
efforts on behalf of a truly scientific exe- 
gesis, moving in harmony with the deepest 
religious spirit: begun under what diffi- 
culties, carried on with how little support, 
and rewarded by how little recognition, 
may best be ascertained from his own 
artless and touching narrative. That Prof. 
Cheyne should find it necessary at this 
time of day to prove himself “ no fledgeling ” 
in criticism speaks volumes for the stolidity 
of the religious public. It may be assumed 
that the readers of a journal which has 
been enriched during so many years by his 
contributions—contributions some of them 
specified in this autobiographical preface— 
will readily admit his competence, I may 
perhaps say his unrivalled competence, to 
deal with such a problem as the origin of 
the Psalter. It may be as well, however, 
to mention that the lecturer is not, like 
Dean Stanley, a mere opulariser of German 
research. His analysis of the so-called 
Second Isaiah, published ten years ago in 
the _ Encyclopaedia Britannica, was an 
original contribution to criticism of capital 





importance, and has since been confirmed 
as the result of independent inquiry by no 
less an authority than Kuenen; the con- 
clusion of both scholars being that a much 
later date than that of the Exile must be 
assigned to certain portions of that anony- 
mous prophecy. 

The general drift of recent criticism has, 
indeed, been to detach large portions of the 
Old Testament from their ancient moorings 
and to lodge them much lower down on the 
stream of history; and when our author 
quitted, as he tells us, in 1871 the school of 
Ewald for the school of Graf and Kuenen, 
he fully committed himself to this tendency. 
It is, therefore, no surprise that he should 
now assign the whole Psalter to the post- 
exilic period, with the somewhat doubtful 
exception of Ps. xviii., which dates at the 
earliest from the reign of Josiah. Five 
lectures out of eight are devoted to estab- 
lishing this conclusion in detail. Nothing 
but actual perusal can give any idea of the 
untiring patience, the ever ready scholarship, 
and the vigilant ingenuity with which Prof. 
Cheyne canvasses the whole Psalter, group 
by group, psalm by psalm — one may 
almost say, verse by verse. The headings, 
which once passed for being equally inspired 
with the text, are of no authority whatever. 
Psalms are attributed to David that David 
could not possibly have written, whether we 
consider his character, the circumstances of 
his life, or his religious standpoint. Never- 
theless, there are certain external indications 
which, in the hands of the sagacious critic, 
may be used as clues to historic fact. The 
Psalter is, as is well known, divided into 
five books on the model of the Pentateuch. 
But the fourth and fifth books, while 
markedly separated from the third by a 
notice at the end of Ps. lxxii. stating that 
*‘ the prayers of David, the son of Jesse, are 
ended,” really form a single collection, the 
division between them being purely artificial. 
This collection is of later origin than the 
Davidic Psalter and differs from it in some 
important particulars. These are, 

“the paucity of authors’ names, the almost 
complete absence of musical phrases in the 
titles, and the many distinct references to a 
congregational use of the Psalms—character- 
istics which presuppose, the first that the 
Psalms of Books IV. and V. are not much 
older than the collections themselves, the second 
that the temple music had undergone a radical 
change in (or near) the time of the collectors, 
and the third that, while the temple services had 
become more precious than ever, the older 
Psalms were found to be from a later point of 
view not in all points sufficiently adapted to 
congregational use” (p. 9). 
Internally they are distinguished by a 
martial and jubilant tone, and by a complete 
disappearance of the old doubts of God’s 
righteousness. Taken together, these indica- 
tions suggest a period marked by a great 
influx of some foreign and higher civilisation, 
accompanied by a triumphant re-assertion 
of Israel’s religion against a forei 
oppressor—requirements satisfied by the 
accabaean epoch, and by that alone. On 
examining Psalm cxviii. we find it just such 
a hymn as would have been indited to 
celebrate the victories of the heroic deliverer 
Judas (p. 17). But this Psalm is only one 
of a group, from which, on sound exegetical 





rinciples, it cannot be separated. Thus the 
accabaean psalms multiply under one’s 
hands, including among others that glorious 
hundred and tenth, which, as Carlyle tells 
us, so filled the thoughts of Cromwell on his 
march to Dunbar field. The “ priest for 
ever after the order of Melchizedek ’’ can be 
no other than Simon the Maccabee, chief of 
the Jewish state and high priest in one. 
Even in the older collection Psalms of a 
precisely similar character, and therefore 
referable to the same period, are to be found. 
Prof. Cheyne supposes them to have been 
interpolated in their present places by a 
later editor ; an assumption in which there 
is nothing arbitrary, as such editorial inter- 
polations are proved on _ independent 
grounds to have been practised in the case 
of other Psalms. Altogether, the lecturer 
enumerates twenty-six Psalms, which he 
regards with more or less confidence as 
Maccabaean (pp. 455-6). It may be 
observed in passing that Psalm cx. has been 
omitted from this final list, while by another 
oversight Psalm Ixxxvi. is classified as 
Maccabaean in the text (p. 119), and as 
pre-Maccabaean in the appendix (p. 456). 
To some critics it may appear that Prof. 
Cheyne has, if anything, assigned too few 
rather than too many Psalms to the period 
of the glorious struggle against the Syrian 
pone 
No Psalms can be dated with such cer- 
tainty as the group that we have just been 
considering, and none gain so much in 
freshness, interest, and power, by being 
exhibited in their true historica] setting. 
Thus, both on scientific and literary 
grounds, the Bampton Lecturer did well to 
put them in the fore-front of his argument, 
and to work back from them to the earlier 
portions of the Psalter. The allusions, if 
any, to contemporary events in the hymno- 
logy of the Persian and pre-Maccabaean 
Greek periods are few and indistinct. On 
the other hand, the purely literary evidence 
assumes greater prominence ; and the many 
parallels offered to the later Isaian 
rophecies, to Job, and to Proverbs, serve to 
loli the Psalms where they occur into 
close connexion with other more or less 
certainly dated documents. Unfortunately, 
in view of recent criticism, it would be 
dangerous to assume that Job and 
Proverbs are not themselves works of 
the Hellenic period. It is much to have 
satisfied ourselves that the Psalms are all or 
nearly all post-exilic, that they breathe the 
very air of the Second Temple, of happy 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, of the Diaspora, 
of the synagogues, of the Law as it was 
completed by Ezra, of a re-united Northern 
Israel, of cruel persecutions and of treason 
within the fold itself, but never of such 
idolatry or of such secularising politics as 
had been so common underthe old monarchy. 
Moreover, the linguistic evidence, although 
not of itself decisive, is, so far as it goes, 
entirely favourable to the theory of a post- 
exilic origin of the Psalter. It will be 
found set out with the author’s usual learn- 
ing in the second appendix to this volume. 
fn two most remarkable Psalms, xlv. and 
Ixxii., a king is spoken of in terms of the 
most rapturous panegyric. Prof. Cheyne 
thinks that in both instances the royal hero 
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is no other than Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
This hypothesis was, I believe, received with 
marked disfavour when first put forward at 
Oxford ; and certainly there is nothing in 
the present volume more likely to provoke 
dissent and even ridicule. But it would be 
easier to smile at Prof. Cheyne than to 
refute him. It is less difficult to understand 
how such lyrics could be addressed to 
Ptolemy than how they could come to be 
dissociated from him, and regarded as 
divinely inspired prophecies of the Messiah. 
One cannot help feeling that another critic 
of equal learning and ingenuity might make 
out a still better case for (say) Alexander 
the Great. What light would be thrown 
on some phrases in Psalm xlv. could we 
believe that they were intended for the 
daughter of Darius! And when we con- 
sider the cruel oppression practised towards 
the close of the Persian period and, according 
to the lecturer, so vividly described in certain 
Psalms, it would be strange if the young 
Macedonian conqueror had not been wel- 
comed with such another rapturous greeting 
as was addressed to Cyrus by the Second 
Isaiah. 

There are many religious minds to whom 
the modern account of the Psalter will be 
profoundly distasteful, less as a break with 
the old tradition than for the very reasons 
that make it so delightful to the historical 
student. The hetter you explain a Psalm 
by the circumstances in which it was written 
the more you seem to take from its value as 
a prophecy of Christ. I do not say that 
Prof. Cheyne’s later lectures will remove 
the difficulty felt by such pious and tender 
souls, but I do say that his apologetic 
method is at once the soundest and most 
effective of which the case admits. The 
Psalmists, then, he seems to think, did 
not indeed proclaim the advent of a 
personal Messiah; but their whole ten- 
dency is in the direction of what we 
know as the Christian faith; and the 
later we place them the closer is the con- 
nexion into which we bring that faith 
with the old religion of Israel: the more 
clearly do we interpret both as necessary 
phases of a single ascending evolution. 
First of all, each sacred singer speaks not 
for himself alone, but for the whole faithful 
congregation; it is not David or another 
that we hear, but the personified conscience 
of Israel, in passionate self-abasement, in 
urgent pleading for help, in piteous aban- 
donment, or again in blissful security or 
triumphant jubilation. Thus the Church- 
nation anticipates the Church. And in this 
national consciousness the germ of a world- 
wide expansion was contained. The uni- 
versalistic teaching of the Second Isaiah had 
not been forgotten. It is true that Jewish 
charity was chequered by periods of sullen 
and repellent self-isolation. The Psalms 
are not without expressions of savage 
vindictiveness, proving too clearly that the 
highest Christian standard had not yet been 
reached. But these were reactions provoked 
by the outrages of a Bagoéses or an Antiochus 

“piphanes ; and when the clouds broke, the 

old missionary spirit re-asserted itself in 
opposition to the spirit of sacerdotal 
exclusiveness. 


In the next place, side by side with the 
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Temple-worship of the psalmists, there are 
energetic protests against material rites and 
sacrifices—a proof that the teaching of 
Jeremiah was still maintained as a living 
tradition by his lyrical successors. Here, 
too, we have the promise of a purely spiritual 
religion, already recognised as such by 
St. Paul. In fact, the enlarged and purified 
conceptions of humanity which at that time 
were gaining currency corresponded to an 
enlarged and purified idea of God. The 
problem was how to re-unite these seemingly 
antithetic elements of religious thought ; 
and the Psalmists are constantly feeling their 
way along different lines of mediating and 
self-revealing activity very subtly distin- 
guished and traced out by the lecturer. 
They speak much of God’s loving-kindness ; 
they figure Him as a Teacher and a Shep- 
herd ; bya revived but no longer mischievous 
mythology, they conceive the great powers 
and processes of nature as the ministers of 
His will. The Law, the Scriptures, the 
everlasting covenant with Israel are yet 
nearer and dearer means of grace. But the 
gap still remains unfilled. The immanent 
dialectic of religion drives them on to con- 
front the triumph of injustice on earth with 
the hope of a life beyond the grave. So at 
least Prof. Cheyne holds. It is certain that 
the author of Daniel believed in a resurrec- 
tion. A few Psalms contain some more or 
less enigmatic expressions pointing in the 
same direction. They date from a time 
when Israel lived in close contact with the 

ure and lofty religion of Zoroaster, in 
which the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments after death forms an integral part. 
Read in the light of the Avesta, those 
doubtful psalm-passages are no longer 
doubtful. The germs of such a belief pre- 
existed in old Israelitic legends and more 
recent prophecy; but they could only be 
brought to maturity by the influence of a 
fully developed faith. ‘Iran and Israel 
were pre-destined fellow-workers in the 
cause of religion” (p. 362). 

Such in its barest outlines is an argument 
the like of which for breadth and candour 
was probably never heard before from the 
pulpit of St. Mary’s. Prof. Cheyne’s 
lectures carry our_knowledge of the subject 
to the furthest point it has yet reached, and 
mark, or ought to mark, a new epoch in 
English Psalter-criticism. 

Atrrep W. Beny. 


Further Records. 


By Frances Anne Kemble. 
In 2 vols. 


(Bentley. ) 


Mrs. Kewnie has been encouraged by the 
success of her Records of a Girlhood and 
Recerds of a Later Life to produce what may 
be called another instalment of her auto- 
biography. In these volumes we have a 
collection of letters written to intimate 
friends between 1848 and 1883, mostly 
from her home in the United States. Taken 
as a whole, the work is somewhat less sub- 
stantial than its predecessors, but is not in- 
ferior to them in closeness of observation, 
skill of narration, and a certain unstudied 
grace of style. That it has been prepared 











the arrangement of the letters; passages 
obviously calling for explanation or correc- 
tion are passed by in silence, and several 
references to persons still living are of a 
kind that ought to have been omitted. In 
the revision of her proofs, too, Mrs. 
Kemble has overlooked a rich crop of 
errors. Handel is credited with having 
composed a ‘‘ Sampson,” and many of the 
scraps of French to be found in her pages 
are inaccurately printed. 

Little is said by Mrs. Kemble of the Civil 
War, but that little is not without interest. 
In the autumn of 1861 she writes from 
Lenox : 


“Our daily talk is of fights and flights, 
weapons and wounds. The stars and stripes 
flaunt their gay colours from every farm roof 
among these peaceful hills, and give a sort of 
gala effect to the quiet New England villages, 
embowered in — and elm trees, that would 
be pretty and pleasing but for the grievous 
suggestions they awake of bitter civil war, of 
the cruel interruption of an unparallelled 
national prosperity, of impending danger and 
insecurity, of heavy immediate taxation, of 
probable loss of property, and all the evils, 
public and personal, which spring from the 
general disorganisation of the government and 
disruption of the national ties. . . . Of the 
ultimate success of the North I have not the 
shadow of a doubt.” 


Here is a little sketch of the condition of 
the country soon after the cessation of the 
conflict : 


“The activity, energy, wealth, and material 
progress are something amazing. The country 
has made a wonderful start forward since I 
went away six [sic] years ago; and the check 
which its prosperity received by the four years’ 
Civil War seems only to have accelerated its 
vigorous action now that the people’s energies 
have returned to their accustomed channels. I 
perceive, however, an enormous change in 
one respect, which was probably operating 
upon the country before I left it, but which 
now, after several years’ absence, strikes me 
more than anything else. The country is no 
longer Knyglish. New England may be so 
essentially still, but out of New England the 
English national element has died out almost 
entirely. When first I came here, thirty-four 
years ago, the whole country was like some 
remote part of England that I had never seen 
before, the people like English provincial or 
colonial folk; in short, they were like queer 
English people. Now there is not a trace of 
their British origin except their speech about 
them ; and they are becoming a real nation, and 
that nation will be German in its character and 
intellect more than English. Our language is 
and will be theirs, and the foundations of their 
laws will be English law; but the people will 
be more like the great Teutonic people of the 
continent of Europe, and not like us, their 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors. Even in Philadelphia 
the Quaker element, which was really one of 
English conservatism, has died out, and the 
whole tone of society and manners has 
changed.” 


It should have been pointed out ina note 
that the prediction hazarded in the fore- 
going extract has not been fulfilled. 

In the letters written between 1874 and 
1877 there is a good deal about American 
life and character as shown during that 
period. Especially does Mrs. Kemble dwell 


with due care we are scarcely able to assert. | upon the total absence of devotion to public 
No strict chronological order is observed in | affairs that the best class of men evinced. 
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They had already come to hold a political 
career in outspoken contempt : 


“Their own private concerns absorb all their 
energy. They would have to resign the en- 
grossing pursuit of indefinite wealth for a 
settled small stipend as members of Congress 
if they adopted the government of the country 
as their business ; and they are quite content to 
give that over to a class of men whose in- 
tellectual qualities and general capacity are 
at once stamped as of an inferior order by their 
being what is technically called ‘ politicians ’"— 
a term which in this country not unfrequently 
means a low, ignorant, unprincipled man, who, 
being quite unequal to the successful manage- 
ment of his own private affairs, undertakes those 
of the nation. .. . There are no men of leisure ; 
the men of wealth are all money-makers, 
devoted to that supreme ‘industry ’; the gentle- 
men (of whom there is no class) are professional 
men—lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants— 
with a sufficiently thorough knowledge of their 
own peculiar business and a superficial smatter- 
ing of general non-technical education; and 
they keep absolutely aloof from politics and 
politicians, as they would keep aloof from dirty 
work and dirty people.” 

American women do not find unmixed 
favour in Mrs. Kemble’s eyes. While 
recognising their beauty as a race, she holds 
them to be deficient in the charm of sensi- 
bility, to have a dryness and coldness of 
manner which distinguish them from any 
others she hasseen. They are more remark- 
able for good looks than good manners. 
In railway carriages they will accept seats 
from men ‘ without so much as a word, 
a look, or a bow of acknowledgment.” And 
their extravagance, especially in dress, has 
long been a byword : 

‘‘I knew one woman—I was going to say lady, 
but I retract that—who, wearing during the 
summer exquisite linen dresses made for the 
American market, and light and cool for the 
heat, never had one washed, but as soon as it 
had lost its first crisp freshness threw it away. 
Another lady of the same stamp paid fifteen 
dollars—three pounds—for the ironing of a 
flounced dress that was rather tumbled. The 
head of one of the first lace establishments in 
Brussels told me that she had received a com- 
mission from an American gentleman, for a New 
York lady, for a flounce which was to cost not 
less per yard than a sum so extravagant ‘ that,’ 
said the great lacemaker, ‘I did not know how 
we could contrive to make anything in size, 
pattern, or fine texture for which we could 
honestly demand such a price.’ The gentle- 
man insisted nevertheless, as that, he said, was 
the condition his female friend affixed to the 
purchase of her flounce, wishing only that its 
price should exceed that of an acquaintance 
of hers.” 

Formerly it was an affectation among young 
ladies in the States to hold rank in but 
alight esteem. One of the Prince of Wales’s 
partners at the New York ball in 1860 was 
afterwards asked whether she had not laid 
up in lavender the satin shoes she wore on 
the occasion. In reply she shrugged her 
shoulders and laughed, at the same time 
admitting, with a patronising air, that he 
was a “ nice little fellow.” But this affec- 
tation has long since died away; at the 
present time, as all of us know, the fair 
American will ‘‘ condescend to marry even 
the son of an English duke.” 

Mrs, Kemble has something to tell us of 
many interesting people—Lord Tenny- 
son, Thackeray, Longfellow, the Carlyles, 





Miss Frances Cobbe, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Charles Greville, Margaret Fuller, Frederica 
Bremer, James Spedding, Bret Harte, Lord 
Houghton, Prescott, Motley, Emerson, 
Lowell, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
Richard Chenevix Trench. Once we get a 
— of Carlyle at his house in Cheyne- 
walk : 


‘‘ He is pleased to be visited by his friends and 
acquaintances, and I sat with him an hour, and 
sang him the Scotch ballad of ‘ Lizzie Lindsay.’ 
He was very eloquent, and very severe in his 
denunciations of our present government, and 
far from cheerful in his prognostications of the 
future of England.” 


Between Mrs. Kemble and Mrs. Carlyle 
no love appears to have been lost : 


“T do not know whether I am singular in not 
endorsing very heartily the enthusiastic admi- 
ration of his wife’s genius bestowed upon 
her after her death by Carlyle. In my per- 
sonal intercourse with her she seemed to me 
a bright, clever, intelligent woman; but as to 
any comparison between her mental powers 
and those of the two great geniuses of our day, 
George Sand and George Eliot, it was really 
absurdly inadmissible. She either had caught 
from Carlyle, or was naturally endowed with, a 
fine general contempt for the intellects of her 
acquaintance; and in her letters, I think, 
displays an effort at brilliancy and point quite 
destructive of its effect. A very small instance 
of this with reference to myself will illustrate 
this tendency. ‘Mrs. Butler paid me a visit,’ 
said she, ‘with a riding whip, I suppose to 
keep her hand in.’ I was dressed in my habit, 
and just going out on horseback, and neces- 
sarily carried my riding whip, which I am not 
aware of ever practising (keeping my hand in 
the use of) with any creature but my horse. 
The desire to write something smart, such as 
this observation of hers exhibits, seems to me 
unpleasant, and unsuccessfully and frequently 
_——— in Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. I wish 
clever people had a higher and juster respect 
for simple stupidity.” 


During a visit paid by Mrs. Kemble to 
Lord Houghton and his wife at Frystone, 
their place in Yorkshire, there occurred an 
incident which, as she says, might figure 
with good effect in a novel : 


‘One evening, when I was dressed for 
dinner before anyone else, and was sitting alone 
in the drawing room, I overheard old Mr. 
Milnes, the father of my host, who was very 
little acquainted with me, questioning my 
many-years kind and attached friend, James 
Spedding, about my career and fortunes. They 
were walking up and down an adjacent room, 
of which the door was open; and I heard a 
story that I should have pitied if told of another 
woman, related in the compassionate voice of 
the gentleman who had known me from my 
girlhood, and been my brother’s school and 
college friend and companion. Plunged in very 
sad reminiscences, it was some minutes before I 
perceived that I was sitting, quite unconsciously, 
opposite a very good portrait of Lord Houghton, 
with the tears streaming down my face, 
apparently at its contemplation. What any of 
my fellow guests, or my charming hostess, 
might have thought of such an apparent indi- 
cation of feeling has often made me smile. 
Luckily I recovered myself before anyone came 
to misinterpret it.” 

Archbishop Trench would have wished to 
bury one part of his early life in complete 
oblivion. On the appearance of Mrs. 
Kemble’s Records of a Girlhood he 


‘* expressed himself displeased and hurt at my 





mention of his participation with John Sterling 
and my brother in their Spanish adventure and 
sympathy with the unfortunate revolutionary 
attempt of Torrigos. . .. I found to my 
extreme astonishment that Dr. Trench had 
made such a complete secret of his part in the 
affair that until the publication of my book his 
own family and childiren knew nothing of that 
episode in his life; and my full reference to it 
was an absolute revelation to them, and caused 
them considerable amusement, and him, I am 
sorry to say, much annoyance. <A curious 
circumstance of rather a comical nature occurred 
to my daughter, who, dining at the Deanery 
in Westminster with Dean Stanley and Lady 
Augusta, found herself, to her great pleasure, 
seated next to the Archbishop of Dublin, of 
whose early friendship with her uncle and 
partnership in the romantic Spanish ex- 
pedition she had often heard me_ speak. 
When, therefore, Dr. Trench said courteously, 
‘I think on these occasions it would 
be an advantage if neighbours at table were 
furnished with a sort of conversation meni, 
slight hints of the subject by which they 
might interest each other.’ ‘Yes,’ said my 
daughter, with smiling acquiescence, little sus- 
pecting on what unwelcome and forbidden 
ground she was treading in appealing to her 
neighbour’s youthful recollections; ‘for in- 
stance, my lord, your early Spanish adventures.’ 
Dr. Trench was dismayed and not delighted 
with the young lady’s familiarity with that 
carefully, silently-suppressed Spanish secret, 
and much surprised at it till he found out 
who she was and how she became acquainted 
with it.” 

One of Bret Harte’s experiences in the 
savage and lonely western wilderness, 
through which he travelled as agent for 
some Eastern Express Company, is thus 
related : 

‘* He had arrived at night at a solitary house 
of call on his way, absolutely isolated and far 
distant from any other dwelling—a sort of 
rough road-side tavern, known and resorted to 
by the wanderers in that region. Here he 
was to pass the night. The master of the 
house, to whom he was known, answered his 
question as to whether anyone else was there 
by giving the name of a notorious desperado, 
who had committed some recent outrage, and 
in search of whom the wild justices—the 
lynchers of the wilderness—were scouring the 
district. This guest, the landlord said, was in 
hiding in the house, and was to leave it (if he 
was still alive) the next day. Bret Harte, 
accustomed to rough company, went quietly to 
bed and to sleep, but was aroused in the 
middle of the night by the arrival of a party 
of horsemen, who called up the master of the 
house and inquired if a man they were in 
pursuit of was with him. Upon receiving his 
repeated positive assurance that he was not, 
they remounted their horses and resumed their 
search. At break of day Bret Harte took his 
departure, finding that for the first part of his 
journey he was to have the hiding hero of the 
night (thief or murderer probably) for his com- 
panion, to whom, on his departure, the master 
of the house gave the most reiterated, detailed, 
precise, and minute directions as to the only 
road by which it would be possible that he 
could escape his pursuers, Bret Harte mean- 
while listening to these directions as if they 
were addressed to himself. They rode silently 
for a short time, and then the fugitive 
began to talk—not about his escape, 
not about the danger of the past night, not 
about the crime he had committed, but about 
Dickens’s last story, in which he expressed such 
an eager and enthusiastic interest that he would 
have passed the turning in the road by which 
he was to have made his escape if Bret Harte 
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had not pointed it out to him, saying: ‘That is 
your way.’ ” 

In this book, as in her Records of a 
Girlhood, Mrs, Kemble is at the pains to 
disparage the profession to which she for- 
merly owed so much. Her view is that “a 
life of incessant excitement and factitious 
emotion is unworthy of a man, and that a 
calling which involves public exhibition is 
unworthy of a woman.” Itis permissible to 
ask whether Mrs. Kemble would have 
regarded the stage with so much dislike if 
her career upon it had been more brilliant 
than it was. Not until the author of the 
Métromanie had failed to win a place among 
the learned forty in Paris did he write the 
well-known epitaph upon himself— 

** Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme Académicien ; ”’ 
and Mrs. Kemble, according to all appear- 
ance, is illustrating the story of the fox and 
the grapes in a similar way. Her early 
triumph as an actress was due almost wholly 
to the interest excited by the spectacle of a 
girl coming forward to save her father from 
grievous embarrassment, if not absolute 
ruin. After an interval of about thirteen 
years she reappeared on the boards, though 
only to find before long that her hold upon 
the town had virtually gone. In a note she 
speaks of this as the natural decrease of her 
attraction and popularity ; but why such a 
decrease should have occurred in the case of 
a woman only thirty-eight years of age, as 
she then was, is inexplicable except upon 
the hypothesis that she had not the talents 
to achieve a lasting success. It is difficult 
to resist the suspicion that had the mantle 
of Mrs. Siddons descended upon her she 
would have worn it as long as possible. 
Frevertck Hawkrys. 





An Trish Wild-Flower. By Sarah M. B. 
Piatt. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Nearry a thousand years ago it camo into 
the mind of a poet to write a poem which 
should be complete in fourteen lines. 
Poems of fourteen thousand lines were 
written in those days, and the friends of the 
poet laughed at his whim. He let them 
laugh and wrote. No one had told him 
what we have all been told—that brevity is 
the soul of wit ; it had suddenly come to his 
thoughts that it was the heart of poetry. 
Since then the world has been flooded with 
work based on this theory. There is scarce 
a poet, scarce a rhymester in England who 
does not to-day write sonnets. It will be to 
some a disappointment and to some a pleasant 
surprise to find that in the little book of 
poems which Mrs. Piatt has just given to 
the world there is not a sonnet. This is 
the more remarkable because it is in short 
poems that Mrs. Piatt excels. The one 
which gives its name to the book, “An 
Irish Wild-Flower ” (suggested by the sight 
of a barefoot child by a castle), is complete 
in eight lines :— 
** She felt, I think, but as a wild-flower can 
Through her bright fluttering rags, the dark, 
the cold, 
Some farthest star, remembering what man 
Forgets, had warmed her little head with gold. 
Above her, hollow-eyed, long blind to tears, 
Leaf-cloaked, a skeleton of stone arose .. . 
Oh, castle-shadow of a thousand years, 


Where have you fallen—is this the thing that 
grows ?”’ 





This seems to me absolutely perfect, the 
loveliest Irish growth of this sad summer. 

The eight-line poem offers great diffi- 
culties, and the danger of obscurity lies 
always near. Mrs. Piatt sometimes—not 
often—succumbs to it. In the pretty bit of 
pathos called ‘“‘ By an Ancient Mound,” the 
octave is not taken quite cleanly, as a 
musician would say; but ‘‘ Wayside Cour- 
tesy,” to read which is to visit Ireland, is 
beautiful, marred only by one tripping line. 
The picture-poem—if this word may be used 
—is one in which French poets and women 
poets of all countries excel. It is the 
harvest of a quiet eye. A German woman- 
writer, too little known in this country— 
she is not a queen—has produced a little 
masterwork in this species of poem, “ Das 
Haus in der Heide.” Finest, if not most 
beautiful, among Mrs. Piatt’s octaves is 
the one called ‘‘ A Reproach,” addressed to 
Ireland. The Shan van vocht is a shameful 
name for Ireland’s sons to have given her. 
Walt Whitman has made perhaps the best 
that poet could make of it in his metreless, 
rhymeless, most unmusical, but most power- 
ful and pathetic ‘‘Old Ireland”; but Mrs. 
Piatt has done better in treating Ireland 
not as a lonely beldame, but as a mother 
** beautiful, cruel,” and, I dare think, 
young, with her wild brood about her feet. 

It would be impossible for one un- 
acquainted with this poet’s nationality to 
divine what it is from her booklet. A 
young Irish girl reading it lately exclaimed 
at intervals, ‘‘She’s Irish! ’’—‘' No, she’s 
American!” (with disappointment )—‘‘ She’s 
Irish !”—** No, she isn’t; what is she?” 
and shut the book with some annoyance. 
The allusions to America in it are indeed 
many and loving, and that contained in the 
poem called “ A Funeral on the Lee” is 
beautiful. The book has no_ political 
colouring, and is the work of an artist, not 
of an ‘‘orathor.” This makes it not only 
gracious, but timely. Its prevailing tone 
is sad, but not desponding, and now and 
then a laugh rings out. It has not always 
the right Irish tone in it; but once it is 
heart-full of Irish mirth and mischief, and the 
mirth is most infectious. I allude to the poem 
called ‘‘ Last of his Line.” The last of his 
line is a young donkey looking through the 
ruined window of his family castle : 

‘** In his grey garments, with the ivy blown 
About his serious face, 
He muses, in the sunrise bloom alone, 
On his romantic race.”’ 
The donkey’s musings merit reading, and 
Mrs. Piatt merits thanking. So does Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, who has bound up her wild- 
flowers charmingly. 
Eisa D’Esrerre Keene. 





Calendar of Ancient Records of Dublin. By 
J.T. Gilbert. Vol. II. (Dublin: Joseph 
Dollard ; London: Bernard Quaritch.) 


Mr. Gitzert is by no means an ideal editor ; 





the cause of Irish history were we to allow 
his shortcomings to weigh heavily in the 
balance against his many merits. Good 
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tude of sins, and go far to secure immunity 
from criticism for an editor whose marginal 
references and occasional footnotes are not 
unfrequently miracles of ineptitude. 

The documents in the present volume 
would furnish ample material for an inter- 
esting sketch of civic life in Dublin during 
the reign of Elizabeth; but I must here 
content myself with briefly referring to one 
or two points which may serve to elucidate 
their general character. The Municipal 
Council of Dublin, consisting of the mayor, 
aldermen, council of forty-eight, and council 
of ninety-six, used to assemble at the Tholsel 
four times a year, viz., on the fourth Friday 
after Christmas-day, Easter-day,Micsummer- 
day, and Michaelmas-day. The members were 
summoned together by the ringing of the 
Tholsel bell at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and all sat together in one room where the 
debates were held. The proceedings were 
marked by a good deal of irregular and 
disorderly conduct ; and in 1602 it was found 
necessary to institute certain fines for the 
punishment of those who neglected to be 
in their places at half-past nine, who quitted 
the assembly any time during the day 
without permission, or who interrupted the 
orderly progress of debate by speaking more 
than once to the same motion. The present 
volume is chiefly occupied with the record 
of their proceedings from 1558 to 1610. 
The citizens of Dublin have always been 
famous for their hospitality ; and as their 
magistrates have naturally been expected 
to maintain the reputation of the city in 
this respect, the office of mayor has not 
always proved an unqualified honour, 
“yt being ofte tymes sene that severall 
persons supplying that offyce falleth after 
to great decaie by reason of the chardge.” 
More than one instance occurs in the 
present volume in which refusal to take 
office was followed by disfranchisement 
and even by fine and imprisonment. But 
Mr. John Shelton, who was elected mayor in 
1601, appears to have been the only one 
who disqualified himself from serving by 
refusing to take the oath of supremacy, 
whereby as having brought the liberties of 
the city in danger he was fined £300. 
Matters affecting the trade of the city, inter- 
course with foreigners, regulation of prices 
and wages, appointing of times and places 
for the sale of certain commodities such as 
fish and meat, punishment of fraudulent 
dealing and breaches of the guild laws, 
formed of course a very important part of 
the business that came before the Council, 
in connexion with which I will merely 
quote the following curious order respecting 
the sale of seeds :— 


‘‘Wheras inconvenience dailie groweth unto 
such ignorante people as dothe bye sedes with- 
out warrantise, and that the same dothe not 
growe to perfection, it is agred that if any 
citiezen of this cittie shall henceforthe beye 
any sedes to be solde agayne, and that the same 
do not growe with them that bye the same, the 
partie that solde the said sedes shall recompence 


as a fyne to the tresory of this cittie xl.s.” 


Then, again, the city walls, the bridge, the 
river, and the harbour demanded constant 
supervision. Colman’s brook, too, which 
joined the Liffey just outside the west wall, 
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was a continual source of trouble, and many 
were the orders passed, with but little suc- 
cess, to prevent it becoming choked up with 
filth and rubbish. In order to provide 
against fire, which the narrow streets and 
thatch-roofed houses rendered an immi- 
nent cause of peril, it was forbidden to build 
furze or faggot ricks within the city or sub- 
urbs, while a special contribution of £24 
was levied in order to provide 


“‘threskore bucketes, six lathers of xxx. fote 
long apece or theraboutes, two crookes with 
their chaynes and ropes, and to repayre the two 
crookes which at this present we have.” 


The money was speedily raised, but com- 
plaint was made long afterwards that the 
“ bucketes ” had not been bought. It would 
be hard to say whether the beggars or the 
swine thatinfested the streets and open places 
were the greater nuisance. The latter cer- 
tainly seem to have been the more dangerous, 
if we may judge from the following petition 
towards the close of Elizabeth’s reign, com- 
plaining that the ancient laws against swine 
were not put into strict execution 


“by reyson whearof great danger groweth 
therby, as well for infection, as also the poore 
infantes lieing under stales and in the streetes 
subject to swyne, being a cattill much given to 
ravening, as well of creatures as of other things 
and alsoe the cittie and government therof 
hardlie spoken of by the State wherin they 
required a reformacion.” 


The reference to the danger likely to arise 
from infection reminds us that twice during 
the period covered by this volume Dublin was 
visited by the plague. The first time was 
in 1575. The summer had been extra- 
ordinarily dry and hot. From May 1 to 
the beginning of August not a drop of rain 
fell; and the state of Dublin, with its 
wretchedly inadequate water supply, its 
filthy streets and still filthier ditches and 
open sewers, can be more easily imagined 
than described. The plague broke out in 
July, and as we read 


“ “om in this cittie chieflie by meane that 

the inhabitauntes whose howses was or is 

infected with the same disease de keape the 

same secreate, and soo their neighbors or outhers 

repayringe to them are trapped in the same 
ze or seyckness onely by that meane.” 


Crowds of well-to-do citizens fled terror- 
stricken into the country, carrying the 
infection with them wherever they went, 
and “levying noe sufficient menn to keape 
the howses and doors open, to be aunswer- 
able to watche, warde, and cesses, neces- 
sarie for the keapinge and saufe garde of 
this cittie,” for which offence scores of them 
were disfranchised, and only readmitted on 
payment of heavy fines. The name of 
Dennis Collier, however, “ phisician and 
surgien,” who for that he ‘‘ adventured his 
life in this contagious tyme of plague,” was 
admitted to the freedom of the city, deserves 
mention as of one who remained faithful to 
his post. The second visitation occurred in 
1604; but this time the plague seems to 
have assumed a much less virulent form, 
though one of its victims happened to be 
the Mayor, Mr. William Gough, of whom it 
was observed that ho “died the soner for 
that he was soe carefull and ventrose of 
himselfe in the government of this cittie in 


| these dangerous daies of infection.”” Hardly 
| less disastrous than the plague was the 


explosion on March 11, 1597, of a large 
| quantity of gunpowder in process of being 
transported from the Quay to the Castle. 
| Nearly two hundred persons lost their lives 
'by this accident; twenty houses in the 
neighbourhood were completely wrecked, 
/and scarcely a house or church in the city, 
_and few in the suburbs, that did not receive 
some damage in the ‘tylynges, smaale 
tymbers and glasse.” 

The question of public morals was, of 
course, one that intimately affected the 
welfare of the city, and the orders of the 
Council in this respect were many and 
varied. But it was a sign of the times when, 
in 1606, after noticing that there had sprung 
up among the ’prentices certain new vices, 
‘‘especiallie the wearing of long haire 
fashioned lyke ruffins, an unmeet thing to 
be permitted in any civil cittie,” they should 
have attempted to suppress it by ordering 
any ’prentice who persisted in the offence 
to be publicly flogged by two porters in 
disguise. 

The annual muster of the citizens at 
Cullenswood on Easter Monday, or Black 
Monday as it was called, in memory of a 
terrible disaster that once befell them there 
at the hand of the ‘“‘ mountain enemy ” ; the 
ringing of a bell ‘‘ in tyme of greate tempest 
and storms, to thend that every well-dis- 
posed cittizen may be remembered to pray 
for ther neighbors which be in danger uppon 
the seas”; the keeping of ‘a solemn 
light” on the eve of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist by the butchers of the city, and 
of a fire and light by the fishmongers on 
St. Peter’s Eve, are among the most curious 
of the ancient customs alluded to in the 
present volume. 

There are several other points to which I 
should have liked briefly to allude, such, 
for example, as the foundation of Trinity 
College, the effect of the debasement of 
the coinage at the close of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the occurrence of many curious words 
and phrases ; but enough, I think, has been 
said to illustrate the general nature of the 
contents of the volume. And in expressing 
my thanks to Mr. Gilbert for the pleasure 
it has afforded me, I would merely venture to 
add an earnest hope that the concluding 
volume of the work will contain, what for 
working purposes is absolutely indispens- 
able, a full and complete index nominum et 
rerum, 

R. Dunxor. 
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A Curious Case. 
& Long.) 

Mr. Marion Crawrorp is the most notable 

living instance to prove that an author may 

be prolific without deteriorating. Te has, 
on the contrary, gained more and more 
mastery over his art since he first won wide 
repute by Jr. Isaacs. The present writer 
has read all and reviewed several of Mr. 
Crawford’s novels; and now, having just 
read The Witch of Prague, he finds his 
admiration of its author’s brilliant and 
exceptionally varied literary faculty en- 
hanced in no slight degree. There is no 
living British novelist who can compete with 

Mr. Crawford in range and variety; and 

though these qualities are not everything, 

nor even, from the point of view of art, the 

main thing, they generally concur with a 

charm that is sufficiently rare to be always 

welcome and delightful. Of course, some- 
thing more than wide range and variety of 
subject is meant; for art lies in the manner 
rather than the matter, if the two can fitly 
be dissociated at all. No doubt something 
is apt to be lost in the gain of wider scope 
and freer movement, but that any forfeiture 
of this kind paid by Mr. Crawford is to 
the serious detriment of the high quality 
of his work will not be imagined by those 
who have read romances so notable in 
literary power, and so varied in kind, as 

Mr. Isaaes and The Tale of a Lonely Parish, 

A Roman Singer and Arvoaster, Marzio’s 

Crucifix and To Leeward, A Cigarette-Maker’s 

Romance and The Witch of Prague. His 

latest book is almost defiantly handicapped ; 

for surely no one, save a master confident 
of his craft and of his audience, or else an 
amateur sinning in ignorance against the 

public taste, would venture to publish a 

novel wherein the hero is never once named, 

but always alluded to as ‘‘ The Wanderer”; 
where the heroine is ‘‘ Unorna” and, to 
echo Poe’s Raven, “ nothing more ”’; where 
one of the protagonists is called Keyork 
Arabian (as though such strange nomen- 
clature were as natural as ‘“‘ John Smith ”’); 
and where the co-heroine is so shadowy 
and unreal a personage that onc is almost 
indifferent whether she be the vision 
imagined by Unorna or the veritable living 
daughter of a still more shadowy and un- 
real father, also never named, though by 
inference the reader is aware that Beatrice’s 
father is a Mr. Varanger. In addition to 
this, there is a wild and, from the general 

standpoint, most improbable plot, with a 

background as remote from the ordinary 

reader’s knowledge as it is gloomily im- 

pressive. Finally, this strange romance is 

sent forth under as unattractive a title as 
could well be chosen, unattractive at least to 
the class of readers to whom Mr. Crawford’s 
books appeal. It means much, therefore, 
that in the face of this heavy handicapping 

The Witch of Prague is so remarkable a 

book as to be certain of as wide a popu- 

larity as any of its predecessors. ‘The 
keenest interest for most readers will 


By Sidney Sime. (Digby 
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lie in its demonstration of the latest 
revelations of hypnotic science. Mr. 
Crawford has not rummaged among old 
and recent books for striking incidents, 
at the cost of verity: he is a scholarly 
and acute student who has brought to 
his purpose a familiarity with the esoteric 
aspects and revelations of hypnotism which 
is far beyond that of most of our physicians, 
even of the newer school—the men who of 
all others ought to be acquainted with one 
of the most remedial factors as well as most 
obvious perils for mind and body within the 
scope of human knowledge. But Zhe Witch 
of Prague is not merely a striking ex- 
position of the far-reaching possibilities of 
a new science; it is a romance of singular 
daring and power. It would be useless to 
give here any digest of the plot, as the book 
will be read independently of any critical 
signposts. But it may certainly be added 
that this novel is written with a power which 
shows a growing and not a waning maturity 
of talent—an admission which may be freely 
made, though, for his part, the present 
writer is of opinion that Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford reaches his highest level, not in semi- 
mystical romances like Jfr. Jsaacs and The 
Witch of Prague, certainly not (for all their 
charm and even power) in imaginative exer- 
cises like Zoroaster and Khaled, but in acute 
and vivid revelations of life more within the 
scope of his individual experience, in books 
of the kind in which Zo Leeward stands 
pre-eminent. 

When a novel begins thus: 
“The birthday of the year 1754 was smiled on 
by the sun. There was not a cloud in the sky 
to mar his grecting—a smiling greeting, but 
lacking warmth. Jack Frost, &c., &c.: the 
very breeze, Kc., seemed to have no power to 
toy with its accustomed playthings (and so 
forth, including ‘the fragile jewels’ with 
which novel-readers must now be so woefully 
familiar)” 
—when a novel begins thus, the reader who 
is wary will rather turn to Thomson’s Seasons 
at first hand, or at least seek mental 
recreation elsewhere. The plot of Zhe Trial 
of Parson Finch, however, is a fairly good 
one; and the story, as a whole, might 
be entertaining, were it not in other 
respects conventional to a wearisome degree. 
However, what is wearisome to one may 
very well be pleasant to another; and it is 
only fair to the author to add that he has 
produced a book which is no doubt quite 
capable of affording welcome distraction to 
many readers. 


There is a fount of youth in the human 
heart, which is the cause of our insatiable 
craving for excitement and daring adventure; 
and no — title could be had for a book 
of the wildest adventure than that chosen 
by ‘Erasmus Dawson,” or, rather, Mr. 
Paul Devon. The fountain of youth that is 
nominally sought for is not that situate in 
Heine’s ‘‘ wondrous isle of Bimini,” nor is 
any one of the ‘ heroes” the least like the 
dauntless Ponce da Leon. Those who would 
hear of the actual quest of that impossible 
ideal should turn rather to another recent 
book bearing the same name, the remark- 
able dramatic poem by Mr. Eugene Lee 
Hamilton. I say “ nominally sought for,” 
because the strange quest of Erasmus 





Dawson and John Luttrell and the most 
irreverend Rev. Zachary Scutcher is really 
for a mysterious metal named Dianite, 
whose powers and capacities are nothing 
short of miraculous ; though the voyage is 
assumed to be undertaken at the instance of 
an enormously wealthy but weak-minded 
nobleman, for no other purpose than a 
search for the fabulous Waters of Eternal 
Youth. The story is so good, the narrative 
is, indeed, such an enthralling one, that it can 
afford to suffer that disparagement which is 
also its due. In the first place, the intro- 
duction of “the funny man,” in the person 
of Barnabas Geach, is altogether unnecessary, 
and, from first to last, is a source of irrita- 
tion to the reader as well as of weakness to 
that air of verisimilitude which is the most 
potent charm in narratives of this kind. 
He is Holly out-Hollied. Several of the 
incidents, too, are markedly drawn after 
the originals by Mr. Rider Haggard, and 
even Mr. Stanley’s recent African experi- 
ences are laid under too obvious con- 
tribution. The first two-thirds of the 
romance is much the better portion; the 
real or imagined necessity to introduce 
a love episode rather spoils the closing 
chapters. But with all its faults and short- 
comings, even with all its obvious inspira- 
tion by Aing Solomon’s Mines (down to a 
profusion of bloodshed, which at times 
make a chapter seem a kind of literary 
shambles), Zhe Fountain of Youth is one of 
the ablest and most entertaining stories of 
adventure which has been published for a 
year or two past. That touch of what a 
French critic of M. Jules Verne paradoxi- 
cally calls the magic of the possible-im- 
possible enhances its fascination. 


Mr. H. C. Bunner is well known in 
America both as poet and romancist. These 
short stories do not seem to me to adequately 
represent his powers, though they are 
good of their kind, and “ Zadoc Pine” 
itself is in every way admirable. ‘ The 
Zadoc Pine Labour Union,” to give it its 
full title, and ‘‘ Squire Five-Fathom,” are the 
most striking of the six tales: though all 
are more than ordinarily readable, and 
only one, “‘ Natural Selection,” is too long 
for that artistic effect which is, or should 
be, the justification as well as the aim of 
the short story or episode. 


Miss Fanny Murfree (not, be it noted, the 
author of Zhe Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountain and other Tennessee tales) is fond of 
such sentences as ‘‘ by way of accomplishing 
this purpose she proceeded per ambages” ; 
“had written of his pretensions much as if 
they were un fait accompli”: “ Fred will be 
entirely au fait by the time he gets home” ; 
and, worst of all, ‘‘ her husband regarded 
her au grand sérieux.” It is a pity that 
Felicia is spoilt by these and other unfor- 
tunate tricks of style or blunders of in- 
experience, for there is much in the book 
that is creditable in accomplishment as well 
as notable in promise. The effort to be 
“powerful” is sometimes too emphasised : 
the author is on safe ground as long as she 
is on the highway. 

Naturally there is humour as well as 
“go” in a story by Mr. Edmund Downey, 
better known perhaps as F. M. Allen. 





These “ passages in the life of a merchant 
skipper ”’ are entertaining, and their interest 
is enhanced by the illustrations. Captain 
Lanagan’s Log has the great merit of being 
suited to ‘‘old boys” as well as to young- 
sters. 


Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, and its threecom- 
panion stories, will not add to their author’s 
reputation. Mr. Oscar Wilde’s previous 
book, though in style florid to excess, and 
in sentiment shallow, had at least a certain 
cleverness ; this quality, however, is singu- 
larly absent in at least the first three of 
these tales. Much the best of the series is 
the fourth, the short sketch entitled “A 
Model Millionaire,” though even this brief 
tale is spoilt by such commonplace would- 
be witticisms as ‘the poor should be 
practical and prosaic,” ‘it is better to have 
a permanent income than to be fascinating.” 
There is much more of this commonplace 
padding in the story that gives its name to 
the book, ¢.g., ‘‘ actors can choose whether 
they will appear in tragedy or comedy,” &c., 
“but in oe life it is different. Most men 
and women are forced to perform parts for 
which they have no qualifications,” and so 
on, and so on, even to the painfully hack- 
neyed ‘“‘the world is a stage, but the play 
is badly cast.” This story is an attempt to 
follow in the footsteps of the author of New 
Arabian Nights. Unfortunately for Mr. 
Wilde’s ambition, Mr. Stevenson is a literary 
artist of rare originality. Such a story as 
this is nothing if not wrought with scrupulous 
delicacy of touch. It is, unfortunately, dull 
as well as derivative. ‘‘ The Sphinx without 
a Secret” is better. ‘‘The Canterville 
Ghost” is, as a story, better still, though 
much the same kind of thing has already 
been far better done by Mr. Andrew Lang ; 
but it is disfigured by some stupid vulgar- 
isms. ‘We have really everything in 
common with America nowadays, except, 
of course, language.” ‘ And manners,” an 
American may be prompted to add. A 
single example may suffice : . 

“The subjects discussed were merely such as 

form the ordinary conversation of cultured 
Americans of the better class, such as the im- 
mense superiority of Miss Fanny Davenport 
over Sara Bernhardt as an actress ; the difficulty 
of obtaining green corn, buckwheat cakes, and 
hominy, even in the best English houses... 
and the sweetness of the New York accent as 
compared to the London drawl.” 
It is the perpetration of banalities of 
this kind which disgusts Englishmen as 
well as ‘‘ cultured Americans.” One should 
not judge the society of a nation by that of 
a parish ; the company of the elect by the 
sinners of one’s own acquaintance. Mr. 
Wilde’s verbal missiles will serve merely 
to assure those whom he ridicules that 
another not very redoubtable warrior has 
bestirred himself in the camps of Philistia. 


Mr. Sidney Sime’s Curious Case is a suffi- 
ciently sensational return for the shilling 
demanded for it. It is, indeed, better than 
most books of its kind; and the social 

roblem involved in Dr. Hart’s ethically 
justifiable if legally reprehensible and 

unishable action is one that is all the 

etter for being brought before the attention 
of thinking men and women in all manner 
of ways. Wii Sarr. 
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SOME BOOKS ABOUT JAPAN. 


Noto: an Unexplored Corner of Japan. By|P 


Percival Lowell. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Noto is certainly a 
suggestive name, and it suggested to Mr. 
Percival Lowell womanliness and will. Why 
this should have increased his desire to go there 
is not so apparent; but luckily it did, and he 
went. Luckily, that is, for those who like his 
book, as many will; not luckily altogether for 
himself, for Noto was not much of a place, 
after all, viewed in the light of an unknown 
oal for a sentimental journeyer. What must 
ave been a greater disappointment was to find 
that an enterprising European, perhaps himself 
a sentimental journeyer, had been there before 
him. Alas! unbeaten tracks have become 
scarcer in Japan since the voyages and travels 
of Miss Bird. But Mr. Percival Lowell isa 
traveller whose disappointments are taken with 
a light heart; for his pleasure consists so much 
in seeking, that it is comparatively independent 
of what it finds. On what he calls the two 
great principles, ‘“‘that pursuit is itself the 
prize, and that the means justifies the end,” 
he was content to have made his journey, even 
though Noto was not quite so unexplored or 
quite so unlike other places as he had fondly 
hoped. At all events the excursion was new 
to him, and he has made it new to his readers, 
by the freshness with which he has preserved his 
impressions, and the felicitous language in 
which he often expresses them. Noto, indeed, 
though not unknown, was sufficiently out of 
the way and difficult of access to make a visit 
romantic and worthy of record. It lies on the 
west coast of Niphon ; and the journey from 
Tokyo is long and has to be performed by every 
variety of conveyance, including railway, horse 
railway and jinrinkisha, with passages of 
edestrianism. The way traverses ranges of 
igh mountains, some of which strike sheer 
into the sea, and have to be circumvented by 
giddy roads sliced on the face of the rocks. If 
on the whole the journey outward proved 
uneventful and the goal insignificant, the former 
was not without pleasant incident, nor the latter 
without food for reflection. The fine and 
strange scenery, the experiences of the different 
inns and tea-houses, the old ladies watching 
the fish-traps on the inland sea of Noto, the 
charming manners of male and female, and the 
odd fellow-travellers in their strange variety of 
costume between European and Japanese, 
variegate Mr. Lowell’s pages with life and 
colour. Moreover, if the spirit of adventure 
was somewhat disappointed in going, it had its 
revenge on the return. Here the traveller, to 
the temporary distress of himself, but the 
permanent delight of his readers, got into real 
difficulties and dangers on the snow mountains, 
and narrowly escaped being brought back to 
Tokyd in custody of the police. All these 
troubles Mr. Lowell appears to have borne with 
an equal mind, Clearly what has happened in 
the day vexes not over much the soul which 
can take comfort of its imagination. Many of 
the passages in the book remind us of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, as when Mr. Lowell writes: 


“ Twilight is the time of times to arrive any- 
where. Any spot, be it ever so homely, seems home- 
like then. "The dusk has snatched from you the 
silent companionship of nature, to leave you 
poignantly alone. It is the hour when a man 
draws closer to the one he loves, and the hour when 
he mosts shrinks from himself, though he wants 
another near. It is then the rays of the house 
lights wander abroad and appear to beckon the 
homeless in; and that must be, in truth, a sorry 
hostelry to seem such to him.” 


Throughout, this little book is well written and 
. —— — It is various, too, vivid 

scription alternating with epigram, and 
shrewdness with poetical feeling. Indeed, Mr. 





Lowell bursts into poetry itself now and then, 
though his verse is not of so high a quality as his 
rose. The book can be safely recommended to 
all those who love Japan, or literature, or 
both. 

Japanese Girls and Women. By Alice Mabel 
Bacon. (Gay & Bird.) The Japanese cannot 
complain of any want of interest on the part of 
Western nations as to themselves and their 
country. It is true that their fascinating art 
has had, perhaps, the lion’s share of attention ; 
but, nevertheless, their history, their religions, 
their habits and customs, their industries and 
their literature, the geography and natural 
history of their country, have undergone a not 
less thorough scrutiny by travellers, men of 
science, and philosophers of Europe and 
America. So true is this, that a book like the 
present, which, to a certain extent, covers new 
ground, and adds not a little to our previous 
knowledge of the Land of the Sun, is a welcome 
surprise. It cannot, indeed, be said that 
Japanese girls and women are entirely unknown 
tous. We are very familiar with their out- 
ward appearance; we know their beautiful 
costumes to a hairpin, and their various types 
of beauty, from the Daimio’s wife to the inn- 
keeper’s daughter. Even those who bave never 
left London or Paris can picture to themselves 
with confidence the charming manners of the tea- 
house girl and the blandishments of the geisha. 
Nor can anyone have read the many translations 
of Japanese stories and dramas without knowing 
something of the character of Japanese women, 
especially in the days of old Japan. But of the 
domestic life of the Japanese woman of to-day, 
of her education, her principles, and her 
fortunes, we have little or no knowledge. Why 
this particular plot of the Japanese field should 
have remained so long untilled, it is not diffi- 
cult to divine. It required the hand of 
a woman; and few Western women, with 
the necessary opportunities and inclinations 
for the study, have resided for sufficient time 
in the country. The author of this little book 
appears to have been the first to have set about 
the task with the necessary qualifications. In 
accepting as authoritative accounts of Japan 
by persons foreign to the country, one may be 
pardoned for a little scepticism, especially when 
they purport to divulge the secrets of the inner 
life. The reader is very much at the mercy of 
his instructor, and experience has shown the 
danger of implicit confidence. But in the 
present case there is little cause for caution, 
and our suspicions are, to a great extent, dis- 
armed by the modesty of the preface, in which 
the writer tells us that this work is by no means 
entirely her own, thatit is largely the result of 
interchange of thought with Japanese ladies, 
that it has been carefully revised and criticised 
by Miss Umé Tsuda, teacher of English in the 
Peeresses’ School in Toky6, and by Mr. Griffis, 
the author of The Mikado’s Empire. But 
the book has little need of such credentials. 
The Japanese girl, like everything else in 
Japan, is in a state of transition. She has 
her high school, and she likes it, finding 
in the discipline less restraint than in the gentle 
round of home duties and ceremonies ; and it is 
a sad day when she has to resign such com- 
parative liberty of thought and action. Another 
fear on leaving school is that of marriage; for 
though a Japanese girl is not forced to marry 
against her will, she is ‘‘ expected” by the 
family to take little time in making up her 
mind, so that she may be off her parents’ hands 
at the age of sixteen or thereabouts. It often 
happens that she takes leave of her school- 
fellows to be immediately mated with a man of 
whom she knows little, and for whom she cares 
nothing, and enters on a doubtful career, with 
no prospect at the bestof any but a humdrum 
future as wife and mother. It is evident that 
at present the “higher education” is not so 





suitable for her future as that simple but in 
many respects beautiful one, of music, and tea- 
making, and flower painting, and etiquette, and 
other pretty and domestic uccomplishments, 
which sufficed under the old conditions of Japan 
to make her life happy and contented. Already 
we learn that she leche upon her lessons in 
etiquette as the least interesting of all, and not 
without feelings of ridicule. Let us hope that 
some means may be found of modifying the too 
great ceremony of Japanese manners without 
destroying their charming ideal of politencss 
and grace. At all events, no one reading this 
book can help feeling a more than common 
interest in the future of Japanese girls and 
women ; but it is not only they that will have 
to change, but their lords and masters, before 
the discordance between the old and new 
civilisations in regard to their position is satis- 
factorily arranged. 

Outamoro. Par Edmond de Goncourt. 
(Paris : Charpentier.) Outamoro or Kita- 
gawa Utamaro (which is as though we 
called Titian, Veceilio Titian), is a name now 
well known among the collectors of Japanese 
chromo-zylographs. He belongs to the palmy 
period about the beginning of this century, when 
the art of printing with coloured wood blocks 
reached a point of beauty and technical per- 
fection unattained elsewhere. Utamaro’s ex- 
quisite taste in the arrangement of delicate 
colour, the decorative charm of his composi- 
tions, the freedom and elegance of the lines of 
his drapery, and the grace of his poses, make 
his: works objects of desire to the collector. He 
belonged to what is known as ‘the popular 
school of Japanese art.” He had the same 
master as Hokusai. He illustrated novelettes ; 
he was a marvellous draughtsman of birds and 
flowers and insects; but his chief speciality 
was in depicting the manners and appearance 
of that class of women who dwell in the 
‘*maisons vertes” of Yedo. A book which 
consists of a ‘‘ Catalogue raisonné,” accompanied 
by a biography which is little more than a 
critical account of the different works of a 
Japanese artist, is of interest to » comparatively 
small class; and it is not a little remarkable as 
a sign of the ardour with which the study of 
Japanese art has been lately pursued in Europe 
that this volume should have already reached 
its second thousand. Part of this success may 
be due to the popularity of the veteran author, 
Mr. Edmond de Goncourt, who, though past the 
age of seventy, has entered with a light heart 
upon an undertaking which might daunt a 
younger man. The author of so many books 
on the arts of his own country in the eighteenth 
century proposes to write (if fate allow him) a 
series of no less than thirteen volumes on 
“T/Art Japonais du XVIITI° Siecle,” of which 
this is the first. It will be the wish of all that 
he may live to complete the task. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


TuE most interesting announcement for the 
coming season that we have as yet heard of 
is a volume of poems by Mr. W. E. H. Lecky, 
which Messrs. Longmans have in the press. 


For some time before his death, Mr. William 
Blades was engaged on a History of Printing, 
which was intended for publication in the 
‘Book Lovers’ Library.” The work grew 
under the author’s hands till it became too 
large for this series. The volume was prac- 
tically completed before Mr. Blades’s death ; 
but it will be edited by Mr. Talbot B. Reed, 
who will now add to the volume a memoir of 
the author, and a list of his contributions to 
literature on the subject of printing. The work 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock, in crown 
quarto size, and will be copiously illustrated. 
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Messrs. LoncoMANs will publish, at the end 
of the present month, the third and concluding 
volume of Mr. 8. R. Gardiner’s Student's History 
of England, covering the period from 1689 to 
1885. Soon afterwards they will have ready 
a companion Atlas of English History. In 
addition to historical maps of the British Isles, 
and plans of battles and sieges, it will contain 
maps of foreign countries which have been the 
scenes of events connected with English history, 
while the colonial development of the race also 
receives recognition. Some of the maps have 
been specially prepared for this atlas; and all 
have been carefully revised, and in some cases 
corrected, by Mr. Gardiner himself. 

Messrs. SwAN SONNENSCHEIN will shortly 
publish a //istory of Tithes, by the Rev. H. W. 
Clarke. The volume, which takes Selden’s 
classical work of the same title (1618) as its 
chief authority, will contain some trenchant 
criticisms on Lord Selborne’s book, and for the 
first time publish important statistics of the 
gross aggregate amount of the revenues of the 
Church of England, derived from the new 
parliamentary return compiled in the office of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

A REPRESENTATIVE collection of stories of all 
ages and all countries is about to be published 
by Messrs. Cassell & Co. under the title 
of The World of Romance, edited by ‘ Q,” and 
illustrated with original engravings. Part I. 
will be issued with the October magazines at 
the end of this month. 


Witt the issue for October, which commences 
Vol. IIL., V'he Kxpository Times will be enlarged 
to double its present size. An arrangement has 
been made with Mr. Pinches, of the British 
Museum, to write a series of articles dealing 
with the Old Testament and the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions. He will go over the whole field 
of discovery in this department, incorporating 
and correcting Schrader’s latest edition, and 
adding the new material which has been made 
available since it was published. Prof. Sayce 
will write upon ‘‘ The Higher Criticism and the 
Monuments,” the first article appearing in 
October. The same number will contain an 
article by Prof. Caspar René Gregory, of 
Leipzig, dealing with the teaching of theelogy 
in that university. Arrangements have also 
been made for articles upon English literature 
in its religious and ethical aspects : Prof. Henry 
Jones, of University College, North Wales, will 
write on Browning, and Miss Woods, of Clifton 
High School, on Milton. 


Mr. Hopces has nearly ready for publication 
Narcissa Brendon, a romance in two volumes, 
by Mr. Edward Peacock. 

Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD’s new novel, J'he 
Flight of a Shadow, will be published by Messrs. 
Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 

Messrs. Henry & Co. will publish in 
October a new novel, by Mr. George Moore, in 
one volume, entitled Vain Fortune, with illus- 
trations by Mr. Mauuice Grieffenhagen. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WarnE & Co. will 
publish next week a new sensational story in 
their ‘‘ London Library,” entitled Sir Ralph's 
Secret, by Mr. James Maclaren Cobban. 

Messrs. Warp & Downey have a new 
work by Mr. Fogerty in the press, called 
Mr. Jocko, after an educated ape, around whom 
are grouped a number of curious characters, 
chiefly connected with a travelling circus. The 
story is intended to illustrate the teaching of 
Darwin, and is written from an agnostic point 
of view, recognising ‘‘ Mr. Jocko” as an 
amiable member of the great human family. 
The book will be published simultaneously in 
America under the new copyright law. 


Messrs. Caarro & Winpvs will publish 
shortly a volume of poems by Miss Mathilde 
Blind, entitled Dramas in Miniature. 





A THIRD series of poems for recitation b 
Messrs. Aylmer & Gowing, entitled Ballads of 
the Tower, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Griffith, Farran, Okeden, & Welsh. The book 
will be dedicated to Sir Edwin Arnold. 


Tne next volumes of the ‘‘ Social Science 
Series” (Sonnenschein) will be Zhe London 
Programme, by Mr. Sidney Webb, dealing with 
the water and gas companies, markets, docks, 
tramways, hospitals, poor law, housing of the 
poor, police, grourd rents, and like topics ; and 
The Modern State in Relation to Society and the 
Individual, by M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu. 


Messrs. Dicpy & Lone have now ready, 
under the title of Up Stream and about Town, 
the humorous reminiscences of a boating man, 
containing character-sketches of his com- 
panions and persons he has met. 


WE are informed that the sixth edition of 
Mr. Joseph Hatton’s By Order of the Czar was 
sold within a fortnight, and that a seventh 
edition is now in the press. Mr. Hatton is one 
of those whom the new American law will 
benefit ; for, while ro less than three pirated 
editions were brought out of By Order of the 
Czar, he has already arranged for the copyright 
of his new novel, V'he Princess Mazaroff, which 
will appear both here and in New York early 
in October. 


Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby, Leicester, 
and Nottingham, has now ready for issue to 
subscribers a littie volume of prose by Mr. R. 
Le Gallienne. The edition is limited to 250 
copies, all of which, we hear, were taken up 
before publication. 


SoME interesting information respecting the 
life and works of Miss Olive Schreiner is given 
in the September number of Beauty’s Queens, 
together with a portrait. 


Tne English Dialect Society has sent out 
three of its publications for 1891, viz., Rutland 
Words, by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth ; 
a supplement to the Sheffield Glossary, by Mr. 
Sidney O. Addy; and an essay on Ablaut in the 
Modern Dialects of the South of England, trans- 
lated from the German of Dr. Karl Biilbring by 
Mr. A. W. Badham. A fourth volume will be 
issued later in the year. 


Mr. R. 8. Smytre, the Australian manager, 
and Major Pond, of New York, sailed from 
England last week to return to their respective 
countries. Mr. Smythe carries away with him 
contracts with Mr. Henry M. Stanley (for 
October 1891 to April 1892), and with Max 
O’Rell and M. Paderewski (for May 1892 to 
May 1593). Major Pond has engaged Sir 
Edwin Arnold and Max O’Rell for the forth- 
coming season (1891-1892) in the United States 
and Canada. Max O’Rell, who is engaged by 
both managers, will sail for Australia from San 
Francisco on March 31, 1892. 


Tue Duchess of Albany has consented to 
open the new buildings forming the extension 
of the Printers’ Almshouses at Wood Green, N., 
at an early date in October. 


THOSE who have been unable to obtain a copy 
of Mr. William Watson’s little volume of poems 
entitled IWordsworth’s Grave—which won such 
unusual praise from Mr. W. D. Howells in 
Harper’s Magazine, and from Mr. Grant Allen 
in the lortniyhtly Review—may be glad to know 
that Mr. Fisher Unwin has just published a 
new edition of it in his ‘‘ Cameo Series.” For 
the benefit of ‘the bibliographer of the future, 
we add that two pieces, both of a somewhat 
personal nature, which appeared in the first 
edition, are now omitted; while four new ones 
are added—*‘ In Laleham Churchyard,” ‘‘ The 
Glimpse,” ‘‘A Child’s Mair,” and ‘ Ireland.” 
At the sume time the number of Epigrams has 
been increased from twenty to forty-seven, by 








larger drafts upon the volume of one hundred 
Epigrams which was published at Liverpool 
(Gilbert G. Walmsley) in 1884. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


WEAL AND WOE. 


Tue tide has ebbed, and we a little band 
Are left alone upon the silent sand ; 
Why are these sad dark rocks of waves bereft, 
os ~! storm-tossed weeds as spellbound seamarks 
eft 
To show where once the eager waters spread ? 
The vigorous life is gone—we softly tread, 
Now touched with awe, our careless laughter 
stilled, 
By the stern grandeur of the bare rocks chilled. 
7 * an * * 
The tide has ebbed, and we who saw it flow 
Lamenting ask, ‘‘ Ah, wherefore dost thou go, 
Old ocean, hiding in thy southern caves, 
While all the north laments thy ebbing waves ?”’ 
And far-off whispers from th’ horizon come, 
From flying winds that hither, thither roam. 
** Children of men, ’twixt heaven and earth ye go 
In this strange fate of wandering to and fro, 
Now drawn to good and now to evil deed, 
Until from earth’s vibration ye are freed. 
Why wonder Ocean has its ebb and flow, 
While Man alternates still ’twixt Weal and Woe? ’’ 


BEATRIX L. TOLLEMACHE. 








OBITUARY. 


SYDNEY WILLIAMS, 

Ir is with much regret that we record the death 
of Mr. Edmund Sydney Williams, in whom 
liberal studies—alike in theology, in philosophy, 
and in orientalism—have lost a devoted sup- 
porter. For three years (1871-73) he was the 
publisher of the ACADEMY, and he always con- 
tinued to be a friend to its interests. He died 
at his residence, Blackbrook, near Bickley, Kent, 
in the morning of Tuesday, September 1, in the 
seventy-fifth year of his age. 

Mr. Williams was born at Beeston, in Not- 
tinghamshire, on January 26, 1817; but in the 
following year he was taken to Hamburg by 
his father, who had been appointed English 
teacher at the Johanneum in that city. Here 
he was educated, and thus he acquired that 
knowledge of German which was afterwards to 
be so useful to him in his business. In 1836 
he returned to England, and became a clerk 
with Messrs. Black & Armstrong, foreign book- 
sellers in London. On the failure of that firm, 
he joined with Mr. Frederick Norgate as pub- 
lishers and booksellers, under the style of 
Williams & Norgate, at 14, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. The partnership terminated in 
1864, v hen Mr. Norgate opened a house of his 
own in Bedford-street ; and Mr. Williams bas 
since carried on the business alone at the old 
address. <A branch office was opened at Edin- 
burgh in 1855. 

Asa publisher, Mr. Williams did much for 
the cause of liberal theology. Under the 
auspices of the Theological Translation Fund, 
he nee out translations of the most im- 
portant works of advanced German theology, in 
thirty-eight volumes. Though supported at first 
by several prominent English scholars, before 
the series was concluded the sole responsibility 
rested upon him. Later, he was entrusted by 
the Hibbert Trustees with the publication of 
the works written under their patronage, in- 
cluding the valuable series of Hibbert Lectures. 
He also published most of the works of Miss 
Frances Power Cobbe. In philosophy, it is 
sufficient to say that he was the publisher of 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, and of the quarterly 
psychological journal, Mind. His own interest 


in education led him to issue a Jarge number of 
school-books, chiefly for the use of teachers of 
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French and German. Among his recent books, 
we may specially mention Mr. Charles Booth’s 
exhaustive studies of The Labour and Life of 
the People. 

Mr. Williams had a wide knowledge of 
German literature, and also many friends in 
Germany. As a young man, he frequently 
wrote reviews of German books in the /oreign 
Quarterly Review ; and in his old age he took 
pleasure in forming a valuable collection of 
books relating to ‘‘ Reynard the Fox.” He 
acted as agent for Baron Tauchnitz, and inter- 
mediary in his negotiations with British authors. 
Among his other German friends may be men- 
tioned Prof. Pauli, the historian ; Prof. Albrecht 
Weber, the veteran orientalist; and Prof. Th. 
Aufrecht, of Bonn. 

As a man, Mr. Williams was very amiable 
and loyal in bis friendships. Many will re- 
member with mingled feelings the pleasant 
hours they have passed at his home. Though 
a keen man of business, he was always 
generous in his treatment both of authors and 
of his employees. While he lived in London he 
devoted much of his spare time to the affairs 
of the German Hospital at Dalston, of which he 
was a director, and in which he took a great 
interest all through his life. 

He leaves a widow (a sister of Sydney Dobell) 
and a family of seven children. His two sons 
will continue the business. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


KYD’s ‘* SPANISH TRAGEDY.” 
London: Aug. 31, 1891. 

In the AcapEMy of August 22, Dr. A. 
Brandl calls attention to a copy of this play in 
the University Library at Géttingen bearing 
the following title-page :— 
“The Spanish Tragedie, containing the lamentable 
end of Don Horatio, and Bel-imperia: with the 
pittifull death of old Hieronimo. Newly corrected 


and amended of such grosse faults as passed in the | 


first impression. 
{not ‘ ‘Teifes’ 
Brandl’s note], 
White, 1594,” 


London, printed by Abell Jeffes 
as printed throughout in Herr 
and are to be sold by Edward 


The title-page of the undated edition, 
printed by Allde, and reprinted by Hawkins in 
his Oriyin of the English Drama, is identical 
with the above, except in the imprint, which 
has :—‘‘ At London, Printed by Edward Allde, 
for Edward White.” 

This undated edition is conjecturally dated in 
the British Museum Catalogue, and by some 
bibliographers, as also of 1594; but if we 
follow the history of the play in the Stationers’ 
Register we can, I think, pretty accurately 
determine the date of the Allde edition, and 
prove it to be much later than that of the 
Gottingen copy. 

The play was entered to Abell Jeffes on 
October 6, 1592. When he first printed it, and 
how many editions he issued, we have no means 
of knowing: the 1594 copy at Géttingen is the 
only one that has come down to us. And 
note, that he did not print this edition /or 
Edward White; in 1594 White merely acted 
as his salesman. Jeffes, indeed, retained 
his right in the play until August 13, 1599, 
when he assigned it to William White; and 
accordingly in this same year we have an 
edition with the imprint “‘ At London, Printed 
by William White, dwelling in Cow-lane, 1599.” 
The only other alteration W. White made in 
Jeffes’s title-page was to refer to the faults of 
the former impression, instead of /irst impression. 
What connexion, either of relationship or busi- 
ness, there was between William White and 
Edward White does not appear; but some there 
must have been, for on August 14, 1600, Edward 
White, then warden of the Stationers’ Com- 
pany, directed the Spanish Tragedy, with other 
works, to be set over to Thomas Pavyer. It 
seems obvious, therefore, that at some time 
between William White’s publication and the 
transfer of the play to Pavyer, Edward White 
must have obtained a right to it, and have got 
Allde to print an edition for him. We may 
then, I think, with some confidence date the 
Allde edition as of the year 1600. The earliest 
known edition of Pavyer is dated 1602; and in 
it appear for the first time the additions attri- 
buted to Ben Jonson. But for the earlier 
unadded-to editions it is clear that the 
Gittingen copy is the most important; and as 
it appears to be unique, it is to be hoped that 
our German cousins will favour us with a 
facsimile reprint of it. 

P, A. DANIEL. 








A REMINISCENCE OF LERMONTOFY, 
Ballykilbeg : Sept. 1, 1891. 

Among the memories of Lermontoff’s life 
which have appeared in Russia, @ propos of the 
fiftieth anniversary of his fatal duel on July 
27, 1841, one story, the truth of which is 
vouched for by General Komaroff, is particu- 
larly interesting, as it gives a picture of 
Lermontoff rivalling the mad escapades of his 
own hero, Petchorin, among the gorges and 
cliffs of the Caucasus. 

It will be remembered that, for a fierce 
attack on the Emperor Nicholas, in his verses 
on the death of Pushkin, Lermontoff was trans- 
ferred from a regiment of the Guards in St. 
Petersburg to one of the companies serving in 
| the Caucasus against the Cherkess mountaineers. 
The Russian camp was almost nightly attacked ; 
and to venture outside the lines was to court 
capture or death. One day Lermontoff pro- 





| posed to his brother officers—among whom 


| were Pushkin’s brother, and Gleboff, afterwards 
Lermontoff’s second in the duel with Martynoff 
—to arrange a picnic beyond the lines, where 
their festivities would be out of earshot of the 
commanding officers. Though extremely dan- 
' gerous, and contrary to express orders, the 
| picnic was agreed to ; and Lermontoff, as pro- 
| jector of the expedition, led the way to a ravine 





in the mountains, out of sight of the camp. 
Ile pointed out a row of figures on the 
edge of the ravine, and explained to the party 
that they were Kayaks, whom he had placed 
there to watch against the Cherkess. A bonfire 
was lit, well-hidden from the camp, but per- 
fectly visible to the Cherkess sharpshooters, 
who were hovering round. The officers feasted 
and made merry, and soon forgot the possibility 
of an attack. Lyeff Pushkin and Lermontoff, the 
best talkers of the party, vied with each other 
in brilliant sallies. Lermontoff overflowed with 
sparkling wit and epigram. All night the party 
carried on their revelry, happily unattacked by 
the Cherkess, till the first grey of morning 
creeping up behind the mountains admonished 
them that it was time to return tocamp. Then 
Lermontoff showed his companions the sentinels 
on whose vigilance they had relied for the safety 
of their lives; and the officers saw that their 
faithful Kayak guardians were only old uni- 
forms that Lermontoff had stuffed with straw, 
and that the whole party had really been at 
the mercy of the Cherkess all night. 
CHARLES JOHNSTON, 








‘“*TALLYHO!” ‘* HONNI.” 
Faversham: Aug. 27, 1891. 

In Achille Jubinal’s Nouveau recueil de Contes, 
Dits et Fabliaux (1839) is ‘le Dit de la chace du 
don Cerf,” in which, when the kLuntsman’s 
pupil is instructed how to speak to his dogs 
during the hunt, the following lines are 
printed : 

‘* Et lor dois dire assez, non po (peu) 
Ra, ra, ra, ra, taho taho!”’ 


Being struck by this, I referred to the original 
MS. from which Jubinal took it (now Bibl. 
Nat. No. 1593), and found that the second line 
distinctly is 

‘* Ta, ta, ta, ta, ta ho, ta ho!” 


which, as it seemed to me, gives us the genesis 
of t:-yaut—a word which Littré disdained even 
to mention. Even nowadays in France it is 
common te set on 2 dog by crying ‘ Ta, ta, 
ta, ta’”’; and ho is the same as hou, which we 
have in the cry used in watering a pack of 
hounds: houleau ! which is simply ho ! Peau ! 

ZVayaut must thus be the combination of the 
two monosyllabic cries ‘‘ta” and ‘ ho,” with 
a liquid y inserted as copula by the organs of 
speech, which y became still more liquid as // 
in the English ‘ tallyho.” 

In the same Dit (p. 156) is the famous word 
honni, but in an intransitive sense of “lying 
hid.” The pupil is instructed how to take his 
dogs to where, from information received, he 
believes the stag to be concealed : 


** Et puis faites chéaus mener 
La on tu cuides, par avis, 
Que li serf doie estre honniz.’’ 


All the examples in Littré are of honnir as 
an active verb; but in this (unique ”) instance 
the sense is intransitive, and perhaps an earlier 
meaning. Logically and etymologically ‘to 
be put to shame ” and “to lie hid,” as meanings 
of honnir, are not far apart in human nature. 
Venery retains a number of words in their 
oldest meanings, such as gagner (= “ guadag- 
nier ” = O.H.G. ‘‘ waidanjan”’); paitre, “ to 
browse.” 

It may be added that no less than sixty-two 
other misprints from the MS. were detected in 
the same Dit; and I have been informed by 
a distinguished French expert that Jubinal 
never had his proofs checked from the original 
old MSS. which he copied out, or had copied 
out for him. This may be a useful warning to 
others who may have to use his publications, 

JouN O'NEILL. 
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“« EFENNEIDSU.” 
London: Aug. 31, 1891. 

Prof. Hempl’s arguments do not convince me 
that the interpretation “plain” is possible, or 
that the interpretation ‘ neighbourhood” is 
wrong. 

First, as to the phonology. I never dis- 
puted, as Prof. Hempl seems to suppose, that 
‘efenhehSu might easily become efenehSu. My 
objection was that the doubling of the x was 
not supported by any satisfactory analogy. 
The case of onnettan is not parallel, if it be true 
that this verb had prefix-stress, because then 
there is a vera causa for the gemination in this 
case which docs not exist in the other. Accord- 
ing to Sievers’s view of the etymology (which 
Prof. Ilempl at first accepted), the stress on 
the prefix is vouched for by the shortening of 
the root vowel. And though Prof. Hempl now 
rejects Sievers’s hypothesis, he admits that the 
verb at some period assumed prefix-stress 
through analogy. But on that supposition the 
doubling of the » in this word may be explained 
by the accent, and does not justify the 
assumption of a similar doubling in so weak a 
syllable as the second syllable of ¢/en. 

As to the meaning, I must admit that 
Ettmiiller’s ‘‘in omni convicinia”’ looks like a 
rather sophistical evasion of the difficulty. The 
notion which he meant to express was, how- 
ever, something like this: ‘‘in all the places 
that collectively form the neighbourhood.” On 
this view the force of ¢/en- would be the same 
as in M.E. e/en-nerta, though I cannot now 
defend the form of my previous remark with 
reference to this word. It still appears to me 
possible that Ettmiiller was perfectly right. 
But perhaps we should rather compare e/ennéah 
with such later expressions as even now, even 
here, even at hand, even by (= close by). 

The positive objections to Prof. Hempl’s 
view, on the ground of meaning, he does not 
attempt to answer. I think most persons will 
feel that ‘‘ even-height ” is unlikely to have been 
used for ‘‘a plain,” and that the sense ‘on 
every plain’ is not very appropriate to the 
context. On the other hand, if it had happened 
that words had been used unequivocally 
meaning ‘‘in every neighbouring district,” I 
do not think it would have occurred to anyone 
to find any difficulty in the passage. Mr. 
Stevenson thinks “barn” or ‘‘cart” is the 
word that would be expected; but he would 
hardly say that the abstract plausibility of 
either suggestion is so overwhelming as to 
justify its being accepted in the total absence 
of etymological support. 

HENrY BRADLEY. 





** TORPIFY.” 

Marlesford : Aug. 29, 1891. 
In to-day’s issue of the ACADEMY, p. 174, 
col. 1, torpified is spoken of as “an ugly new 
word.” Certainly it is not beautiful; but 
torpi/y is hardly “new.” According to Dr. 
Worcester’s Dictionary (eds. 1846, 1860, &e.), it 
occurs in the Hdinburgh Review; and I have at 
hand quotations for it from Landor, Southey, 
the Saturday Review of August 20, 1859, &e. 
Properly, its spelling is, of course, turpe/y. It 
seemed to me rather too common for insertion 
in a list of ‘‘ Some of the Rarer among Old and 
New Verbs in -/y, Miscellaneous lingually 
and in other respects, as regards their First 
Element,” which I collected in the New York 

Nation of August 7, 1890, 
P. 
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SCIENCE. 
FICK’S COMPARATIVE DICTIONARY OF THE 
INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


Vergleichendes Worterbuch der Indogermanischen 
Sprachen. Part I. By A. Fick. Fourth 
Edition. (Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht.) 

Ir is now more than twenty years ago since 
Prof. Fick created an epoch in the history 
of scientific philology by the publication of 
his Comparative Dictionary of the Indo- 
European languages. The work was a 
colossal one ; and there was no other man 
who could have attempted it single-handed, 
much less have carried it out successfully. 
Since it first appeared, rapid strides have 
been made in comparative philology. The 
languages which had already been studied 
have been studied more profoundly, lan- 
guages whose Indo-European character was 
still a matter of question have been minutely 
sifted, etymology has submitted to laws 
of increased stringency, old theories and 
assumptions have been overthrown, and a 
wholly new light has been shed on the 
hypothetical “ Parent-speech.” The third 
edition of Fick’s dictionary has long been 
out of print—it is not surprising, therefore, 
that the fourth edition of it is, in many 
respects, a new work. 

It is no longer possible, even for the 
author, to traverse the vast field of Indo- 
European philology by himself. In the 
Keltic languages he has had the assistance 
of Dr. Whitley Stokes, in the Slavonic 
languages of Prof. Bezzenberger; and in 
the Preface he expresses his regret that he 
has not been able to utilise the researches of 
Hiibschmann in Armenian, and of Gustav 
Meyer in Albanian, as they deserved. 

The volume just published contains a 
short Introduction, in which Prof. Fick sets 
forth, with the lucid conciseness of which he 
is a master, his views in regard to the chief 
questions raised by the study of comparative 
etymology. The table of different sounds 
possessed by the Parent-Speech is not as 
large as that which is found in the pages of 
Brugmann. Brugmann’s neutral vowel, for 
example, is wanting, and Fick believes that 
the sonant 4 was unknown to the primitive 
Aryans. He regards the East-Aryan 
¢ and ¢ as more original than the West- 
Aryan ¢/ and velar ¢; and he still holds, 
in a modified form, to the theory of the 
independent growth of the several Indo- 
European languages, which was once the 
subject of so much controversy between 
himself and Johannes Schmidt. These 
languages, he considers, fall into three 
groups, Eastern, Western, and Intermediate, 
each group developing separately and with- 
out being influenced by another. If 
Schmidt’s views were correct, 

“the members of the Intermediate group 

would exhibit original linguistic formations, 

peculiar only to it and one or other of the two 
groups on either side of it. In the case of the 

Eastern group, the common stock of words 

would exist in Iranian and Slavonic, Greek and 

Phrygo-Armenian, Teutonic and Lithuanian. I 

find nothing in the common vocabularies of 

these languages which would indicate a con- 
tinual and fruitful contact.” 

The Eastern branch will have been the first 

to separate itself from the mother-speech. 








The Eastern or Iranian branch, Prof. 
Fick further argues, left the primitive hive 
before agriculture was known to the Aryans, 
or at any rate was developed to any con- 
siderable extent. But here I think he depends 
too much upon negative evidence. A nomadic 
life is not favourable to agriculture and the 
retention of agricultural terms in a vocabu- 
lary ; and it therefore does not follow that 
such terms did not exist in the Parent- 
Speech, because the Iranian emigrants no 
longer possessed them when they first be- 
come known to us. Upon negative evidence 
only we should be obliged to maintain that 
the primitive Aryans were unacquainted 
with seas, lakes, or rivers; and yet the 
existence of a word for “boat” in both 
the Eastern and Western branches of the 
Indo-European family of speech shows that 
such a conclusion would be false. We 
must wait to see what light M. de Morgan 
will have thrown upon the subject by his 
excavations in the prehistoric tumuli of 
Northern Persia. 

Prof. Fick does not touch upon the ques- 
tion, which has of late been so greatly 
exercising the minds of the anthropologists : 
who were the primitive Aryans, the original 
speakers of the Indo-European languages, 
and from whence did they come? Nor does 
he refer to Penka’s suggestion, that the 
leading phonetic differences which mark off 
one Indo-European language from another 
are due to the inability of a conquered popu- 
lation to pronounce the language of their 
masters. Prof. Rhys has recently based an 
ingenious theory upon this suggestion in 
order te account for the transformation of 
qu into p. 

I wish I could find space to reproduce 

Prof. Fick’s words upon the nature of roots. 
But I must content myself with quoting a 
passage from the Hindu grammarian Bhar- 
trihari, which shows that even in India 
protests have been raised against the gram- 
matical system which Bopp introduced into 
Europe, and translated into the materialistic 
terms of European logic. 
‘The significant element in language is the 
sentence, not the letter orthe word. Individual 
words have as little real existence as roots, 
stems, or suffixes; like these, words are the 
artificial creations of the grammarian, whose 
object is to assist the defective intelligence.” 


After this I find it difficult to understand 
Prof. Fick’s attitude in regard to the primi- 
tive Indo-European suffixes ; what proof is 
there, or can there be, that they were ever 
separable from the forms to which they 
belong, much more that they were ever 
independent words ? 

It is clear, however, that throughout his 
linguistic researches he has his eye fixed, 
not so much upon obscure questions 
such as these, as upon the great prob- 
lems of anthropology, to which comparative 
philology ought to be a helpful handmaid. 
The late tendency of the science has been 
to forget the larger questions which occu- 
pied the thoughts of a former generation, 
and to dwell too exclusively upon minor 
points of detail. It is good to be reminded 
occasionally that this is not the whole duty 
of the linguistic student. Something more 
is demanded from him than a knowledge of 
phonology and an acquaintanceship with 
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the latest hypothesis as to the etymology of 
the Greek dv. 

I must not omit to say that the volume of 
Prof. Fick’s Dictionary just published con- 
tains three comparative vocabularies, one 
of the Parent-speech, another of the Eastern, 
and the third of the Western European periods 
of linguistic unity; and, in conclusion, I 
must express a hope that he will not object 
to my having used in reference to it the two 
expressions Indo-European and Aryan, the 
first to denote the languages of the Indo- 
Iranian and European family of speech, 
the second to denote their original speakers. 
The term ‘‘ Teutarian,” which he proposes 
in place of ‘‘ Indo-European” or “ Indo- 
Germanic,” is excellent; but I amafraid that 
it is now too late to hope for its general 
acceptance. 

A. H. Sayer. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE DISCOVERIES OF THE AMERICAN EXPEDI- 
TION TO BABYLONIA, 


London: August 22, 1891. 


In a_ letter from Constantinople, dated 
July 27, Dr. Peters, the enthusiastic chief of 
the American expedition to Babylonia, has 
communicated to me some of the important 
discoveries which he made in the course of his 
explorations. Dr. Peters having kindly given 
me permission to publish the contents of his 
interesting letter, I beg leave herewith to com- 
municate the substance of the more important 
parts, with translations of the inscriptions 
quoted, and a few comments thereon, expressing 
to him my thanks for the privilege accorded. 

Dr. Peters says :— 


“The fact has already been published that we 
found at Niffer, during the first year of our work, 
a stamp of Naram-Sin. The second year I found 
another stamp of the same king, and two of Sargon 
his father. Ialso found three door sockets with 
votive inscriptions of Sargon of Agane. ‘ 
At about the Sargon level we found several inscrip- 
tions of another king, apparently, therefore, of 
about the same age, who seems to be unknown. 
Ifere is one of his inscriptions on an alabaster vase 
from the temple of Bel.’’ 


Dr. Peters here gives a copy of an archaic 


Babylonian inscription which I read as 
follows :— 

“ Erimus (or Urumnu®) 

kin 


of the earth’ (or ‘‘ the universe ’’), 
in Babylonian: Fri-mu-us lugal kis. 

As is now well known, the date of Sargon of 
Agade (formerly read Agane) is generally 
accepted as being about 3800 B.c., his son 
Naram-Sin having reigned about 3750. 
Erimus or Urumus probably reigned, as Dr. 
Peters indicates, about the same period, and 
his name is a welcome addition to our know- 
ledge. Dr. Peters’s discoveries prove, more- 
over, that the city of Niffer was one of the 
most ancient in Babylonia, a fact which is also 
confirmed by the newly-found Akkadian (or 
Sumerian) story of the Creation, published by 
me in the ACADEMY, in which Niffer is the first 
city mentioned by name. The style of the 
scription is the same as that of the inscrip- 
tions of Sargon of Agade already known. 

Dr. Peters then continues :— 

“Here is also a rude inscription found on 
several door sockets of about the same period . . .” 

The text which he gives I translate as 
follows : (To) Bel, his beloved king, Garde (*) 
has dedicated (this)? (Ellilla, lugal kiaga-ni 
garde munaru). The text is in five lines, and 
Seems to be perfect. The reading Garde, 





though doubtful, is very probable. There is, 
however, no indication whether it is a royal 
name or not. 


‘* Among the curious and interesting finds from 
the temple of Bel are a number of votive inscrip- 
tions, chiefly on lapis-lazuli, agate, and a chalk- 
like white stone, so soft that it had to be covered 
with a kind of enamel. These are all from one 
room, in a series of booths or shops before the 
temple, had all been contained in one box, and 
were in various stages of completion, showing, 
perhaps, that this was the shop of a vendor or 
manufacturer of ‘objets de pi¢té.’ The inscrip- 
tions on the bulk of these belong to Kurigalzu, son of 
Burnaburiash, but the largest and most important 
of the series bears the name of aking. . . . He 
should be approximately of the period of Kuri- 
galzu, and he bears the title ‘king of Babylon.’ ”’ 


The name which Dr. Peters gives I read 
Kadasman-Turgu (written Aa-da-as-ma-an- 
tur-yu), @ variant reading of which (Au-da-aé- 
man-tu-ur-gu) occurs on a small lapis-lazuli 
tablet. Another similar name, Kadasman-Bél 
(Ka-da-as-ma-an-(D.P.)Bél), occurs on an 
agate tablet of the same series. 

This find of Dr. Peters is most important, for 
it furnishes us with the names of two Kassite 
kings, one wholly, the other partially, new. 
The name Kadasman-Bél is evidently the same 
as that hitherto transcribed as Kara-Bel (by 
comparison with such names as Kara-Murudas, 
&c.). The reason of this misreading is that the 
first element of the name, as known before, 
was written differently, and was regarded as 
composed of two characters—ha and ara (*). 
Really, however, it consists of three, and is to 
be read Kadisman or KadesSman, the whole, 
Kadasman (Kadesman, Kadisman)-Bél, mean- 
ing ‘‘ (my) trust is Bel.”* At present a precise 
date for these two rulers, Kadasman-Turgu and 
Kadasman-Bél, cannot be ventured on ; but, as 
they were found along with a small tablet 
bearing the name of Nazi-Murutta (= Nazi- 
Murattas), son of Durri-galzu (about 1345 B.c.), 
they probably reigned about that time. Dr. 
Peters adds with regard to this series that ‘‘ one 
very pretty agate amulet bore on one side a 
finely cut inscription of Dungi, king of Ur, and 
on the other side a less finely worked inscrip- 
tion of Kurigalzu ( = Durri-galzu)’’—-a com- 
bination interesting from more than one point 
of view. 

Dr. Peters then describes the inscriptions of 
Zur-Sin or Amar-Sin, which he found ‘in a 
small two-roomed construction before the great 
wall of the temple of Bel.” They were on two 
diorite door-sockets, one at the outer and the 
other at the inner door. The bricks of the 
building also bear his name. 

At Mugheir (or Mukeyyer) Dr. Peters found 
a brick “‘ dedicated to the god (Ni-Sum [?]), his 
king, by Kuri-galzu ” (Durri-galzu), ‘‘ restorer 
of En-lil-la,” the powerful king, ‘king of 
Sumer and Akkad,” &ce. Dr. Peters then 
Says : 

“At Mugheir the natives had been digging out 
bricks for use either in building the new dam 
across the Hindiyeh canal, or for the purpose of 
building in Nasriyeh, opposite Mugheir, across the 
Euphrates. Lying onthe surface I found a diorite 
door socket with a fine inscription of Gamil-Sin, 
which the Arabs had been trying to efface by 
hacking away the surface. A larger inscription on 
a block of stone had been entirely destroyed. 
Four brief and identical inscriptions of (Ur-Bau), 
the same which occurs on the bricks of the Zig- 
gurat, were in various stages of effacement. The 
Turkish law absolutely forbids you to carry off 
such objects for yourself; and the sad experience 
of explorers shows that if you attempt to have 
them placed in the museum at Constantinople you 
involve yourself in manifold difficulties and ex- 
penses, and at the end they may never arrive at 





* It is not improbable that kadaxman is really 
two words, noun and pronoun, in which case kadai 
would mean “ trust,’’ and man ‘‘ any.” 





their destination. In Irak inscribed bricks are as 
the sands of the sea for number ; but you may not 
take them, and the government will not give them 
transport to Constantinople. It is altogether a 
sad spectacle of waste and destruction.’’ 

Dr. Peters seems to have had very fair suc- 
cess in his explorations, and is greatly to be 
congratulated on the important discoveries he 
has made. It is to be hoped that he will soon 
be able to give them to the world, as they are 
of more than usual interest and value. 

Treo. G. PINciEs. 

P.8.—The name of King Erimus or Urumus 
seems also to occur on some fragments from 
Sippara (Abu-habbah) which Dr. Jensen has 
lately copied; but, if so, the name must, Dr. 
Jensen thinks, have been written Erimusu (or 
Urumusu). 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

Ir may be remembered that in the spring 
of 1888 Prof. Oliver Lodge gave two lectures on 
lightning conductors before the Society of 
Arts, in which he promulgated several revo- 
lutionary views on the subject, and supported 
them by a series of direct experiments with 
Leyden jars. The experiments also branched 
off into a study of electric waves, a subject 
which was being simultaneously worked at in 
Germany by Hertz. At the British Association 
meeting in Bath that same year Prof. Lodge’s 
views were goodnaturedly controverted by Mr. 
W. H. Preece, partly for the purpose of raising 
a discussion and partly because some of them 
were rather startling. Since then more com- 
plete communications from Prof. Lodge to the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and to many 
scientific periodicals, and in particular a recent 
paper read before the Royal Society, are held 
to have fairly substantiated the new views. 
We understand that during the present year he 
has been engaged in welding together the 
principal portions of ali this literature, with 
sundry additions, and that Messrs. Whittaker 
& Co. will issue it as a large volume of their 
‘*Specialist’s ’’ series in the course of the 
autumn. 

A Natura History oF GLOUCESTER, by 
Mr. C. A. Mitchell, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co, 


Tue executors of the estate of the late 
William B. Ogden, the tirst mayor of Chicago, 
have selected the University of Chicago as one 
of the beneficiaries. The gift, which will 
amount to from three hundred thousand to 
half a million dollars, will endow a separate 
department of the university, to be called the 
Ogden Scientific School, its purpose being to 
furnish graduate students with facilities for 
scientific investigation by courses of lectures 
and laboratory practice. The income of the 
money is to be devoted to the payment of 
salaries and fellowships, and to the maintenance 
of laboratories in physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology, and astronomy. A large share of the 
time of the professors in the school is to be 
given to original investigation, and encourage- 
ment of various kinds is to be furnished them 
to publish the results of their investigations, a 
portion of the funds being set apart for this 
purpose. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Tue ‘statutory ” International Congress of 
Orientalists held its first general meeting on 
Tuesday, September 21, at 11 a.m., in the Inner 
Temple Hall. In the absence of Lord Dufferin, 
an opening address was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Charles Taylor, Master of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. The reading of papers and 
other sectional work has since been going on 
continuously in the Inner Temple, and also in 
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the rooms of the Law Institution, Chancery- 
lane. Among the papers read we may mention 
two as of special interest: on a little-known 
race of dwarfs in the Atlas Mountains, Morocco, 
by Mr. R. G. Haliburton; and ‘ Prehistoric 
Discoveries near Bellary, Southern India,” by 
Mr. F. Fawcett. The latter was illustrated by 
n collection of stone implements, mostly of a 
distinct neolithic character, and also by a series 
of photographs of rock-drawings representing 
men and animals, 


Tue attempt to revive the old Oriental 
Translation Fund by donation and subscription 
having failed, it has been decided, with the 
sanction of the council of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, to bring out certain translated volumes 
under their patronage. The first volume of 
this series—-a full and complete translation of 
the first two parts of Mirkhond’s Ravzat-us- 
Safu, or Garden of Purity, containing the 
Histories of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs—will 
be ready for delivery at the end of October. 
The volume contains the Moslem versi. « of our 
Bible stories from the creation of genii before 
Adam up to the death of Aaron. Details con- 
cerning the proposed arrangements for the 
series will be found in the editor’s preface. 
As only a limited number of this series will be 
printed, intending purchasers can have copies 
+ither of this volume, or of the entire series, 
reserved for them on sending their names and 
uddresses to Mr. F. F. Arbuthnot, 18, Park- 
lane, London, W. 


FINE ART. 


GRAECO-ROMAN INFLUENCkK ON THE 
CIVILISATION OF ANCIENT INDIA, 
UNDER this title, Mr. Vincent A. Smith, of the 
Bengal Civil Service—already known to Oriental 
scholars for his Index to the Reports of the 
Archaeological Survey, and for his Catalogue 
of the Gupta coins—has published a paper in 
the /ovrnu!’ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which deserves attention alike for the abund- 
ance of the material collected, and for the 

ingenuity of some of its conclusions. 

Mr. Smith starts with the proposition laid 
down long ago by James Fergusson—that the 
introduction into India of stone instead of wood 
for both architecture and sculpture was due to 
the influence of Alexander’s successors upon the 
Mauryan dynasty of Chandra Gupta and 
Asoka. Indeed, he extends this proposition to 
other fields of civilisation : 

*“T do not know any historical problem more 
startling at first sight than that propounded by the 
sudden and simultaneous first appearance in Indis 
during the third century n.c. of long documents 
in two diverse highly-developed alphabets, of stone 
architecture, stone sculpture, chronological eras, 
inscribed coins, and a missionary state religion.” 
But the greater part of his paper is limited to 
architecture and sculpture, and still further 
limited to the architecture and sculpture of one 
tract and one period. 

On the present occasion, he says little about 
the style of sculpture called Indo-Persian, 
which is represented throughout Northern 
India by inscribed monoliths, surmounted by 
the figure of an animal ; or about the manifestly 
Hellenic sculptures which have been found at 
Buddha Gaya and Mathura; or about the 
modified Doric pillar which seems to have 
characterised the early architecture of Kashmir. 
He confines himself almost entirely to the 


numerous remains, all of a very similar class, | 


which have been found in the neighbourhood 
of Peshawar, on the extreme north-western 
frontier. 
Yusufzai country, from its Afghan inhabitants, 
many of whom are still independent of English 
jurisdiction. Its ancient name was Gandhara ; 
und it included the great cities of Purushapura, 
Jlashtnagar, Taxila, and Manikyala. 





This tract is now known as the | 





Of these Gandhara sculptures Mr. Smith 
gives a full account, together with a biblio- 
graphy. The principal collection of them is 
in the Lahore Museum, of which there seems to 
be no adequate catalogue. Dr. Anderson has 
compiled a careful catalogue of the collection 
next in importance, that in the India Museum, 
Calcutta. There are also examples in the 
British Museum, at South Kensington, and in 
the Oriental Institute at Woking. The first 
Englishmen to describe these sculptures were 
the late Sir E. Clive Bayley and General James 
Abbott; but the attention they have attracted 
in Europe is mainly due to the exhibition of 
them by Dr. Leitner in 1870, and to the illus- 
trated publications of Major Cole. 

Mr. Smith begins by distinguishing among 
these sculptures. Ina class by themselves he 
places the pillars of the Ionic order, such as 
those which Sir A. Cunningham disinterred on 
the site of Taxila, together with a number of 
coins of King Azes, whose date is approximately 
30-20 n.c. To this same class Mr. Smith would 
assign a statuette of Athene, in good Greek 
style, which happens to be almost identical in 
attitude with the goddess as represented on the 
coins of the same Azes. These he admits to be 
Indo-Hellenic, properly so-called, and to date 
from the beginning of the Christian era. 

With regard to the other and much more 
numerous class, Mr. Smith has a novel theory 
of his own, which may be summed up in the 
word ‘Indo-Roman.” This conclusion he 
bases upon two converging lines of evidence— 
the character of the sculpture and the probable 
date. First, the style of architecture is 
throughout of the Corinthian order of a very 
florid type, which finds its closest analogy in 
the ornamentation of the buildings of Palmyra 
and Baalbek. Yet more notable is the intro- 
duction of small human figures among the 
acanthus leaves, which has an exact el in 
the Baths of Caracalla. Again, the -reliefs 
representing the birth or death of Buddha, 
the mythological monstrosities, the comic 
friezes — all alike imitate Greek art of a 
Romanised type. Fergusson had already 
observed that some of the Gandhara sculptures 
might be mistaken for early Christian works. 
Mr. Smith, after « careful comparison of photo- 
graphs, gives some fifteen examples of sculptures 
on sarcophagi in the Catacombs which bear the 
closest resemblance to the Gandhara bas-reliefs. 

The intrinsic evidence of date is unfortunately 
very meagre, and also ambiguous. The few 
inscriptions found in the Gandhara region are 
all written in the Arian or Bactrio - Pali 
character ; but hardly any of them can be 
definitely associated with the sculptures. Even 
where dates are given, we cannot be sure what 
era is intended. Mr. Smith publishes for the 
first time a photograph of an _ inscription 
beneath a bas-relief, which, as read by Sir A. 
Cunningham, gives the date 274. If this be in 
the Saka era, which was probably used by 
Kanishka, it would be identical with A.p, 352; 
according to the Vikrama Samvat era, it would 
be A.D. 214. The numismatic evidence is even 
less satisfactory. At the important site of Jamal- 
garhi, seven coins of Bazo Deo or Vasu Deva 
were discovered in the course of the excavations. 
Coins bearing the name of this king continued 
to be struck for a long period, but none of them 
are earlier than about A.D. 150, Major Cole 
records that coins of Kanishka (A.D. 80 to 120) 
were found in the superstructure of a building 
at Sanghao; but Mr. Smith discredits this 
evidence. The testimony of the Chinese 


pilgrims shows that, between the visit of Fa 
Hian (A.D. 400-405) and the visit of Hiuen Tsiang 
(A.D. 629-642), the Buddhist religion had 
become almost extinct in Gandhara. 

After a consideration of the historical con- 
nexion between Rome and the East, Mr. Smith 
concludes that the school of Gandhara art pro- 








bably owes its origin to the Syrian expeditions 
of the Emperor Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), the 
distinctively Roman influence being derived 
from Palmyra; that its highest development 
was contemporary with the Antonines (the 
middle of the third century); that its closest 
relationship is with the Christian sculpture of 
the Catacombs (A.D. 250-450); and that it be- 
came extinct by the sixth century. He thus 
marks a wide interval, of nearly two centuries, 
between early Indo-Hellenic work proper and 
what he calls the later Indo-Roman work, thus 
differing from Sir A. Cunningham, who 

-~ en dangeeen wth i while, on _ — 

nd, he di with Fergusson, who wo 

bring the latest examples down to the eighth 
century. 

In the remainder of his paper Mr. Smith 
discusses such cognate questions as the Greek 
origin of Indian painting, the debt of the 
Indian to the Greek drama (as to which he 
entirely adopts the views of E. Brandes and 
Prof. Windisch—indeed, he suggests that the 
New Comedy may have been known to learned 
men in India through the Latin adaptations of 
Plautus and Terence, as well as in the original 
Greek), and the influence of Hellenic sculpture 
in encouraging idolatrous practices. 

A special chapter is devoted to the history of 
the art of coinage. Here, in opposition to 
Lenormant, Mr. Smith admits the contention 
of the late Edward Thomas that the mechanical 
process of coining money was known to the 
Indians before the time of Alexander. No Indian 
coins, of course, can be dated before the time of 
Alexander, because the earliest of the ‘‘ punch- 
marked” series bear no legends. But they are 
struck to the Indian standard of 32 ratis, 
and bear Indian devices. Some of them also 
bear characters of the form current in the days 
of Asoka, but no legends proper; and these 
Mr. Smith would assign to Asoka himself, who 
has otherwise left no coinage. This indigenous 
coinage consisted only of silver and copper. A 
gold currency (apart from the foreign mintages 
of the Graeco-Bactrian kings) was introduced 
by the Indo-Scythians, whose gold coins are 
essentially Roman aurei, equivalent to Greek 
staters. tem the fairly well-executed Greek 
legends on these coins of the first two centuries 
of our era, Mr. Smith infers that Greek may 
have been understood, at any rate, by many of 
the court officials. In the reigns of Kanishka and 
Huvishka Greek probably occupied a position in 
India similar to that of English forty years ago, 
previous to the development of the existing 
system of public instruction. The Gupta 
coinage is related to the Indo-Scythian, and 
its devices exhibit faint traces of Greek artistic 
power as late as A.D. 400. Of this same date 
are the earliest gold coins (those of Chandra 
Gupta IT.) which follow the indigenous scale of 
weight. After the break-up of the Gupta 
dynasty, about A.D. 480, the coinage of Indi 
became utterly barbarous, and lost all marks 
of Hellenic influence on design, legend, or 
standard. J. 8. 


. 








THE ART MAGAZINES. 


THE most notable article in the Magazine of 
Art is ‘David Cox and Peter De Wint,” by 
Mr. James Orrock. The opinions of this 
painter and connoisseur on these “great 
masters” of the English school is well known. 
To him Cox is the purest and truest pastoral 
painter in oil the world ever saw, and De Wint 
the finest of all landscape colourists ; and he 
claims for them in the world of art a position 
analogous to that of the figure painters of 
Italy, Spain, and Holland. His article is in 
the form of a review of Mr. Gilbert Redgrave’s 
little book in the “Great Artists” series. 
The rest of the number is as various, as in- 
teresting, and as well illustrated qs ysual. Mr, 
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Walter Armstrong reviews the to Salons with 
his accustomed ability ; and the «arming tomb 
of the wicked Barbara Ordei...fi at Forli is 
pleasantly noticed by Mr. Stephen Thompson. 
Tue series of _— now appearing in 
Harper’s under the title of ‘‘ The Comedies of 
Shakspere, withillustrations by Mr. E. A. Abbey, 
and comments by Mr. Andrew Lang,” deserve 
notice, not less as “art” than as literature. 
The comedy for September is ‘‘ Much Ado 
about Nothing,” which gives Mr. Abbe 
inspiration for many of those designs in whic 
ease and style are balanced with a charm which 
is Mr. Abbey’s own secret. With grace ever 
fresh from nature, and humour quite un- 
hackneyed, in spite of his many forerunners, 
Mr. Abbey gives us a Hero unseen before, and 
a new Dogberry—both quite credible and 
delightful. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOME INSCRIBED STONES IN THE NORTH. 
II. 
Oxford: Aug. 1, 1891. 

From Yarrow I made my way to Chollerford, 
near Hexham, in order to see the epitaph of 
Brigomaglos at the Chesters; but in this I was 
grievously disappointed, as the stone had been 
stowed away, pending the building of Mr. 
Clayton’s museum on the spot. However, I 
was lucky enough to find one of the leading 
antiquaries at Hexham—Mr. Gibson, who 
kindly gave me a photograph of it. This reads 
in capital letters, with the M upside down: 


BRIGOMAGLOS 
IACIT 


Underneath are portions of another word, 
which I guess to have been FILiIvs. The greater 
part of the two last letters are there, and seem 
to be vs, but ibly, though not probably, 
1G. It is needless to say that the stone is 
broken, and the rest of it lost. 

At the Chesters there were many things to 
console me in my disappointment, and among 
other things I was much exercised by the name 
Chollerford. I came to the conclusion that 
Choller must be the English version of the native 
name of the Chesters, which in its Latin form 
was Cilurnum. So I asked people at the station 
how they pronounced Chollerford; that, how- 
ever, was a mistake, for they looked at the 
name as set up on the board, and gave what 
they considered its proper sound to the first o ; 
but when I asked them what they called the 
station above it, the name of which I knew to 
be spelt ‘‘Chollerton,” they at once said 
Chullerton. As to Cilurnum, it is hard to 
believe that it is not the same word as the 
modern Welsh celwrn, ‘“‘a tub or bucket,” old 
Welsh cilurnn, ‘“ urnam,” as has long since been 
suggested. But I looked about in vain for 
anything in the landscape to countenance this 
identification. Since my return to Oxford, 
however, a friend has reminded me that the 
Tyne in the neighbourhood of the Chesters 
consists of deep pools alternating in a striking 
fashion with the shallows which connect them. 
I noticed some of those fine dark pools—there 
was an excellent specimen close to that com- 
fortable hotel, the George, just above the 
bridge at Chollerford—but I was not aware 
then that the local name for them is “ cawd- 
rons” or caldrons. This seems to supply the 
missing link; but there must be a somewhat 
embarrassing choice of these caldrons from 
Chollerton down to the remains of the Roman 
bridge at the Chesters. Perhaps, however, a 
man well acquainted with that part of the 
river could even fix on the caldron par excellence, 
which gave its name to the Roman station of 
the Chesters. 

From Hexham I proceeded to Whithorn, in 
Galloway, and I do not recollect ever enjoying 


any trip more in my life: the scenery was fine 





and the weather perfect, while the pleasure of 
gazing on a landscape ever new to me was 
greatly enhanced by a few hours’ stay at 
Dumfries, to visit the resting place of Burns 


and view the bridge over the Pictish waters of | 


the Nith. Late on a lovely night I reached 
Whithorn, and in the morning I called on Mr. 
Galloway, who superintends the excavations 
carried on at St. Ninnian’s Candida Casa. We 
went at once to see an inscribed stone, which 
he had found some time ago. He had kindly 
sent photographs of it to Dr. Hiibner, of Berlin, 
and to me; but, owing to no fault of Mr. Gallo- 
way’s, they were, as photographs are apt to be, 
here and there rather misleading. At any rate, 
neither of us could make the inscription out to 
his own satisfaction. On close inspection, how- 
ever, of the stone itself, I found the reading 
comparatively easy, as follows : 


TE D[OMJINV 
LAVDAMV[S] 
LATINVS 
ANNORVM 
XXXV ET 
FILIA SVA 
ANNI V 
1c TINVM 
FECERVT 
NEPVS 
BARROVA 
DI 
The om in dominu is so far gone that I could 
only trace the end of the M, but there never 
seems to have been a final M at the edge to make 
the word into dominum. The 8 of laudamus 
would also be on the edge of the stone, but I 
could not trace it with any great certainty: I 
think it was once there. The remains of the 
presence of the final s of ZLatinus are more 
visible, though I could not vouch for its exact 
form. The oR and M of annorwm are also far 
gone, but subject to no serious doubt, I think. 
The two bars of the ¥ slant upwards at a pal- 
pably obtuse angle. As to the s of sua Lam 
sorry to find that I have made no note whether 
it is straight or curved; but that of sinwm is 
decidedly of the former kind, resembling an 1 
upside down. There never was anything to 
indicate the N of fecerunt in this inscription. 
The three bars of the E are throughout short, 
but especially so in the one in nepus, to which 
must be added that the stone has flaked a little 
inside this letter ; but even as it is, its top bar is 
as long as the bottom bar of the E immediately 
above it, namely, in the word /ecerut. The 
joining of the limbs of the v in nepus is very 
shallow, if it ever was completely executed. The 
s is of that form decidedly in this instance. 
The 1 of Barrovadi is not quite straight and 
simple, but I cannot make an E of it. Lastly, 
the ligatures are AN in annorum, and NN in anni. 
The interpretation of the epitaph is much 
helped by a suggestion which I owe to my 
learned colleague Mr. Henry Nettleship— 
namely, that sinwm is a late form of signum. 
Dr. Hiibner approves of it, and adds that he had 
detected the straight s in a squeeze which had 
been sent him of the stone. He further makes 
the important suggestion that he construes 
nepus as if it had been nepotes, and treats it as 
the nominative to /eceru[n]t. In thus using 
nepus (for nepos, as on the Exmoor Stone and 
others) in the singular, the author of the 
epitaph was proceeding probably on lines sug- 
gested to him by the use of the Goidelic word 
maccu, Which tends to be treated as an indeclin- 
able word in Irish clan-names. I say “ Irish,” 
for the inscription cannot be Brythonic. It is 
rather Goidelic or Pictish, and may, so far as I 
understand it, be Englished thus : 
We praise thee as our Lord. 
Latinus aged 35 years and his daughter of 5. 
Here the Descendants of Barrovad made the 
monument to them. 


The said descendants of Barrovad ought to be 





in Old Irish ‘‘ Maccu Barraid” or ‘‘ Barraide,” 
and in Medieval Irish Ui Barraidh or Barraidhi, 
with the option of substituting gy for / in the 
spelling of those forms. I should be glad if 
any Irish scholars who are well versed in the 
pedigrees in the Book of Leinster and other 
Trish codices would look out for the name of 
the clan which the Whithorn inscription calls 
Nepus Barrovadi. That might help us to an 
approximate date: as it is, I have no means of 
dating the inscription; but I do not at 
present see any reason for thinking that it may 
not belong to the fifth century. 

The work which Mr. Galloway has to superin- 
tend is very interesting and important. It is 
to be regretted that it is greatly hampered by 
the intrusion of modern tombstones. From 
Whithorn we went to see St. Ninian’s Cave, of 
which I can only say that I have never before 
seen anything like its rock-walls covered with 
small crosses of various dates. Owing to the 
kindness and archaeological knowledge of Mr. 
Galloway, my day in Wigtonshire was one of 
the pleasantest I have ever spent in a country 
which Southerners always visit with pleasure. 

J. Ruys. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Messrs. CAssEtt & Co. will publish on October 
24 the first part of a new work, entitled 
Historic Houses of the United Kingdom, illus- 
trated with engravings from original drawings 
and from photographs, and with ground-floor 
plans of the buildings. It will be uniform with 
Cathedrals, Abbeys, ai.d Churches of England and 
Wales. 


A work on Danish Churches, by Major 
Alfred Heales, will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Triibner & Co. 

Mr. Frank C. Hicoins is preparing an 
Introduction to the Study of the Copper Coins of 
Modern Europe, which will appear in the 
course of October in the ‘‘ Young Collector 
Series”’ (Sonnenschein). The book will be 
based on the best authorities, and on a com- 
parison of the actual coins in the collection of the 
author and others. 

THE jury of the annual art exhibition at 
Munich has made the following awards to 
English artists: medals of the first class to 
Messrs. A. Melville and W. Q. Orchardson; and 
medals of the second class to Messrs. Austen 
Brown (Edinburgh), Alfred East, E. J. Gregory, 
David Murray, A. Roche (Glasgow), William 
Stott, and Herbert Vos. 


At the Louvre anew gallery has been opened 
and filled with Jewish antiquities, and a 
large mosaic of great interest has been exposed 
to view. It is known as the Mosaic of Kabr- 
Hiram, and was discovered by M. Renan in 
1863 in the plain of Tyre, where it once formed 
the pavement of a church dedicated to St. 
Christopher. It is composed of thirty-one 
medallions of rural and other subjects. 


A statue of Admiral Jacob by Lefeuvre has 
been unveiled at Livry, one of Joan of Arc at 
Beaurevoir, and one of the late painter Cot at 
Bédarieux, his birthplace. 


MUSIC. 


MASUAGNTS “CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA.” 
Dresden: August 27, 1891. 
MASscAGNI’s one-act Opera, ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” which was recently produced in Italy, 
has already been performed frequently in this 
and in other German cities, and with extra- 
ordinary success. How comes it that we have 
not as yet heard it in London? It would not 
only be a novelty, but would undoubtedly 
rove an attraction. Arriving in Dresden last 
ednesday, I found it announced for perform- 
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ance on the following evening, and went to 
judge for myself how far the Opera was worthy 
of its great reputation. One listens sometimes 
to new works mistrusting the impressions of the 
moment ; and this, whether they be favourable 
or unfavourable. On the other hand, there is 
sometimes an emphatic feeling of some new 
manifestation of power. Mascagni, in his 
Opera, holds you spellbound for an hour. As 
an artist, J am anxious to acknowledge this; as 
a critic, I will endeavour briefly to account for 
the effect produced by this brief music-drama. 
The libretto, based on Verga’s J’opular Scenes 
of Sicily, tells of love, dishonour, and death. 
The plot is extremely simple. Turiddu loves 
Lola before he leaves his native village and 
goes to the wars; the audience is made to 
understand this by means of a Sici/iana, sung 
by Turiddu (tenor) before the curtain rises, and, 
indeed, as an episode in the instrumental 
prelude. This prelude combines quaintness of 
melody and simplicity of rhythm with skilful 
and modern harmonies, and with picturesque 
orchestration; themes are introduced which 
are afterwards found to be connected with the 
personages of this village drama. Mascagni’s 
music is simple in structure, though claborate 
in detail. Again it is terse, and abounds in 
effective contrasts. When the curtain rises, 
villagers are scen assembled before the church 
in the market square of the Sicilian village ; it 
is Easter morning, and wen and women sing 
alternately, and then together, expressing their 
joy on the festive holiday. Turiddu has 
returned from the wars, but only to find Lola 
married to the itinerant merchant Alfio; in 
despair he makes love to Santuzza. Lola, how- 
ever, once more exerts her influence, and her 
former lover succumbs to her charms. Lucia, 
Turiddu’s mother, is outside her wine shop, and 
a very effective scene occurs when Santuzza 
comes to tell of her sorrow and shame ; she 
has been dishonoured and deserted by Turiddu. 
Alfio now arrives, singing a merry song. 
He has been travelling, aud returns, as he 
believes, to his faithful wife and happy home. 
Soon the strains of the organ are heard, 
and the people gathered outside join ina hymn 
of thanksgiving. When «ll have entered the 
church, Santuzza tells Lucia more of her 
sorrow. Then Turiddu anives, and the maiden 
accuses him of falschood, when he says he bas 
been away from the village. She refers to her 
successful rival, but Turiddu repulses the 
agitated maiden with the cold words, ‘I am 
not thy slave.”’ 
the stage singing one of her native songs. She 
enters, and seeing Turiddu with Santuzza, 
passes on to the church. Santuzza appeals to 
Turiddu, and finding appeal useless, threatens 
bim. Ile casts ber froim him, and follows Loia 
into the church. Alfio again appears, and 
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Santuzza, mad with grief and passion, reveals 
to him the intrigue of Turiddu with his 
wife. The congregation come out of church. 
Turiddu invites the men to drink. Alfio joins 
the group and challenges Turiddu. The 
challenge is accepted in the Sicilian fashion, 
and Turiddu, with a presentiment of coming 
evil, takes farewell of his mother, and bids her 
look after Santuzza. He then asks forgiveness 
from theinjured husband. The two men retire, 
and soon comes the news, ‘‘ Turiddu has fallen ; 
Turiddu is dead.” 

The action is so rapid; the lyrical moments 
are introduced in such a natural manner; the 
personages in this village drama speak so little 
and say so much; and there is such an absence 
of effort, that one seems to be taking part in a 
real village scene rather than witnessing a stage 
performance. There is no time for reflection ; 
and however brief the scenes, the music has 
dramatic power and meaning. Mascagni is 
influenced by German and French composers. 


He has caught the modern spirit, but be has | 


something also of his own. That in a music 
drama of one hour in length a composer cannot 
show his full strength is evident. But 
he can show enough to make one wish 
for more. And it must not be forgotten 
that there is merit in brevity, and a writer who 
can say a little and say it well is now rare. 
Over-claboration is the tendency of the age. 
Mascagni will of course not go on writing only 
one-act operas, but whatever he does will pro- 
bably be characterised by clearness and concise- 
ness. The freshness of his themes, the charm, 
delicacy, and at times boldness of his harmonies, 
and the delightful colouring, all proclaim a 
mind of great freshness and originality. 

Concerning the performance I need not enter 
into detail; it was excellent. The cast was as 
follows :—Santuzza (Frau Wittich), Turiddu 
(Herr Anthes), Lucia (Fraulein von Chavanne), 
Alfio (Herr Scheidemantel), and Lola (Frau 
Schuch). The fine orchestra of the Hofoper 
was under the able direction of Capellmeister 
Schuch. 

I must add a word respecting the perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Gotterdammerung ”’ on the follow- 
ing Saturday evening. It commenced at six 
o’clock and ended at a quarter to eleven. The 
voices of some of the singers were perhaps not 
all that could be desired ; the mounting of the 
opera might have been improved upon. But 
instead of calling attention to any defects, I 
would rather praise the intelligence, energy, 
and enthusiasm of all who took part in this 
great work. Frau Malten was superb as 
Briinnbilde, and Herr Gudehus displayed real 
dramatic power as Siegfried. Herr Jensen’s 
forcible impersonation of Hagen also well 
deserves mention. The orchestral playing was 
extremely fine. The enthusiasm of the audience 
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| was immense; the theatre was crowded, and 
the interest was maintained till the close. As 
I left the theatre, and crossed the quiet square, 
_Icould not help thinking how fortunate the 
_Germans are to be able to hear from time 
'to time Wagner’s trilogy. There may 
|be more human passion in ‘“ Tristan,” 
more divine calm in ‘ Parsifal,” but for tragic 
‘grandeur the ‘‘ Gitterdimmerung” is unsur- 
| passed. The world moves slowly. For half a 
century and more Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
| phony has been the stumbling block. Now 
'the *‘Ring des Nibelungen” is a mystery to 
} some, a mad freak of genius to others. A time, 
however, is coming, and that not so very far 
distant, when Wagner’s magnum opus will be 
fully recognised. Can London do nothing to 
| bring about such a result’ A few fine per- 
|formances now of tbe “Ring” in London 
/ would be a grand artistic and, for this must 
| not be altogether forgotten, a grand financial 
success. There is in London, at any rate, one 
impresario who has both the power and the 
means to popularise Wagner’s trilogy. 
J. 8. SHEDLOcK. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE programme has just been issued of the 
Birmingham Musical Festival, which is to be 
held this year during the second week of 
October, about a month later than usuaJ. The 
novelties composed expressly for the festival 
are three in number: (1) Herr Anton Dvorak’s 
** Requiem Mass,” which will be given on the 
morning of Friday, October 9, with Mme. 
Albani in one of the solo parts; (2) Prof. Villers 
Stanford’s Dramatic Oratorio ‘* Eden,” com- 
posed to words by Mr. Robert Bridges, on the 
evening of Wednesday; and (3) Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Veni Creator Spiritus,” on the 
evening of Tuesday. Both the ‘* Messiah” and 
the ‘‘ Elijah” are also to be given ; while among 
the other attractions we may mention Bach’s 
‘* St. Matthew Passion Music,’’ Brabms’s Third 
Symphony, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust,” and Wagner’s 
Parsival Vorspiel. The conductor is Dr. Hans 
Richter; the organist, Mr. C. W. Perkins; and 
the solo violin, Dr. Joachim. 


We have to record the death of Mr. Ferdinand 
Praeger—equally well-known .as a composer, a 
teacher of the piano, a writer on music, and a 
friend of musicians. He was born at Leipzig 
in 1815, first came to London in 1834, and died 
here at his residence in Shepherd’s Bush, on 
Wednesday, September 2, after a long and 
painful illness. He was the translator of 
Naumann’s J/istury of Music (Cassells, 1887), 
— 7 also wrote a book entitled Wagner as I 
eHew Ltn. 
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ARISTOTLE.—The Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle. 
translated by F. H. Perens. 6s. 


NTOPOULOS.—Lexicon of Modern Greek-English 
= and English-Modern Greek. By N. Coyrorovuos. 
Two Vols. 27s. 


——— Handbook of English and Greek Dialogues and 
Correspondence, with a Short Guide to the Antiquities 
of Athens. By N. Conrorovios. 2s. 6d. 


GELDART. -_ Guide to Modern Greek. By E. M. Gexpaxr, 


M.A. 7s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d 


—— Simplified Grammar of Modern Greek. By E. 
M. Gevpart, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


HOMER’S Iliad. Greek Text, with translation by J. G. 


Sn Two Vols. 14s. Cheap Edition (translation 
only), 5s. 


SOPHOCLES.—The Seven Plays, translated into English 
Verse by Lewis CamrBeti. 7s. 


LATIN. 
HORATIUS FLACCUS (S)—Opera. Edited by F. A. 
Corsisu. Vellum, 7s. ; parchment or cloth, 6s. 


IHNE.—Latin Grammar for Beginners, on Ahn’s System. 
by W. H. Inne. 3s. 


HUNGARIAN. 


SINGER.—Simplified Grammar of a Hungarian 
Language. ey eo 4s. 6d. 


GERMAN. 
AHN.—Practical Grammar of the German Language, 
with a Grammatical Index and Glossary of all the German 
Words. By Dr. F. Aux. 3s. 6d. 


—- pty -L Practical and “— tay thod of learning 
e German Language. Dr. F. Aux. First and 
nS Course, in One Vol., a Key 8d. 


Manual of German Conversation, . Vade Mecum 
for English Travellers. By Dr. F. Aux. 1s. 6d. 
FREMBLING.—Graduated German aaa Consist- 

ing of a Selection from the most Popular Writers, with a 
complete Vocabulary for the First Part. By Frirevricu 
Orro Frampiine, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 


Graduated Exercises for Translation into Ger- 
man. Consisting of Extracts from the best English 
Authors, with an Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. 
By Friepvrich Orro Fremniinc, Ph.D. With Notes, 
4s.6d. Without Notes, 4s. 


na Dictionary of the English and German 








guages. 4s. 
ITALIAN. 

AHN.—New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning 

the Italian Language. By Dr. F. Aun. First and 


Sec a Course. 3s. 6d. 


JUSE.—Manual of Italian Conversation, for 
~ 4 se of Schools and Travellers. By Jounx Mitiuovse. 


—_— i English and Ralion Pronounci and | 

lanatory Dictionary. By Joun oo 1SKe 

LS a English-Italian, Vol. II. Italian-English. Two 

Vols., 128s. Pocket Dictionary of the English and 
Italian ages. 65s. 


RUSSIAN. 


Complete English-Russian and | - 


ROW. 
Russian-English Dictionary. By A. ALEXaxprow, 
2vols. 40s. 
IVANHOFF’S Russian Gramm translated, enlarged 
= a for use of Btudents by Major Ww. E. 
OWAN, le 


MAKAROFF. — Dictionnaire Francais- Russeet Russe- 
Francais. Complet. Compos¢ par N. P. Maxkanrorr. 
2vols. 40s. 
Pocket Dictionary # the English and Russian 
Languages. 65s. 6d 
RIOLA—How to Learn Russian. <A Manual 
Students of Russian, adapted for Self-Instruction. 
ENnry Riowa. 
12s, Key to ditto, 5s. 
—~—Graduated Russian Reader, with a Vocabulary of 


all the Russian Words contained in it. By Hewry 
tl A. 10s. 6d. 


for 
By 


With a Preface be W. R. 8S. Rarsroy. , 


SWEDISH. 
NILSSON, WIDMARK, and Se English-Swedish 
Dic ctionary. Compiled by L. G. Nitssoy, P. F. Wiv- 
MARK, and A. Z. CoLuin. 16s. 
OMAN.—Svensk-. Engelsh Hand-Ordbok. 
lish Dictionary.) By F. E. Omax. 8s. 
OTTE, — es) Grammar of the Swedish 
Language. By E.C. Orvre. 2s. 6d. 


Pocket Dictionary of the English and Swedish 
Languages 


(Swedish-Eng- 


DANO-NORWEGIAN. 
LASER. — .—Danish-English Dictionary. By L. Larsey. 
0s. 


OTTE.—Dano-Norwegian Grammar: A Manual for 
Students of Danish, based on the Ollendorftian System of 


teachin; guages, and adapted for self-instruction. 
By E. .Orre. 7s. 6d. Key, 3s. 
— 3s lified Grammar of the Danish Language. 
Ee. Orre. 2s. 6d. 
me Dictionary of the English and Dano- 
Norwegian Languages. s. tid. 





ay —English-Danish Dictionary. By 8. Rosin«. 


me, ont HORNEMAN.-Norwegian Grammar; 
| with a Glossary for Tourists. By M. Smirn and 
H. Horxeuan. 2s. 


SPANISH. 
| BUTLER. — The Spa sh Teacher and gqCouoauial 
hrase-Book. Francis Burver. 2s. 


me... ~Metodo | para Aprender a roel escribir y | 


hablar el Inglés segun el sistema de Ollendorff, con un 
tratado de pronunciacion al principio y un Apé ndice 
importante al fin, que sirve de complemento a la obra. 


— PALENZUELA y JUAN DE LA CARRENO. § 4s. 6d. 
Key, 3s. 

HARVEY. — Sinaptined Grammar of the Spanish 
Language. By W. F. Harvey, M.A. 3s. ¢ 


SIMONNE.—Metodo para Aprender a etn escribir y 
hablar el Frances, segun el verdadero sistema de 
Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecciones progresivas, consistiendo 
de ejercicios orales y escritos; enriquecido dela pronuncia- 
cion figurada como se estila en la conversacion; y de un 
Apéndice abrazando las reglas de la sintixis, la formacion 


de los verbos_regulares, y la conjugacion de los 
irregulares, Por Troporo Simonnb, Professor de 
guas. 6s. Key, 3s. 6d. 


VELAGgUES and SIMONNE.—New Method of Learning 
ad, Write, and Speak the Spanish Language. 
ye View Asquez and J, Simonné. 6s. Key, 4s. 
VELASQUEZ.— Dictionary of the Spanish and English 
Languages. By M 


ELASQUEZ DE LA Caprena. In 


——-—Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and 
English Languages. In Two Parts.—I. Spanish- 
English ; 1]. English-Spanish. By M. Venasyuez ve LA 
CaveNaA. £1 4s, 


——New Spanish Reader. Passages from the Most 
Approved Authors, in Prose and Verse, with Vocabulary. 
By M. VELAsQvez pe LA CAprENA. 6s, 

An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversatio 

Particularly designed for persons who have little time to 

study, or are their own instructors. By M. VeLasquez 

DE LA Capena. 28, Gd. 


PORTUGUESE. 


ANDERSON and TUGMAN.- Mercantile Correspond- 
ence. Containing a Collection of Commercial Letters 
in Portuguese and Eoglish, with their Translation, treat- 








cial Cities. 
Invoices, &c, 
TuaMan. 6s, 


Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, 
By Winwian Anpersox and Janes E. 


y M. 
| Parts.—I. Spanish-English ; II. English-Spanish. | 


DUTCH. 
| AHN. Concise Grammar of the Dutch Language, 
with Selections from Best Authors in Prose and 
Poetry. After Dr. #. Ahn’s Method. By Dr. J. M. 
Hovouvuiier and Dr, Kerx. 3s. 6d. 


KRAMERS.—New Po t pisttonesy of the Enelish- 
Dutch and Dutch-z —_ Languages. Containing 
Pronunciation anda, ocabulary of Proper Names, 
Geographical and Histonecal. By J. Kramers. 4s. 


PICARD.—New Pocket Dictionary of the lish- 
Dutch and Dutch-English Languages. y A. 


Picanv. 10s, 
ENGLISH. 


_ ANDERSON. Practical Mercantile Correspondence. 





ing of the System of Business in the principal Commer- | 


D’ORSEY.—Practical Grammar of Portuguese and 


English. Exhibiting in a Series of Exercises, in Double 
Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Languages. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER J. D. D’ Oxsty, B.D. is.° 


Colloquial Portuguese; or, Words and Phrases of 
Everyday Life. With a Brief ‘Collection of Epistolary 
Phrases. By the Rev. A. J. D. D’Oxsuy. 3s. 6d. 


VIEYRA.—New Pocket Dictionary of the Portuguese 
and English Languages. In Two Parts, Portuguese- 
English and English-Portuguese. Two Vols. 10s. 


TURKISH. 


| REDHOUSE.—The Turkish Vade-mecum of Ottoman 
Colloquial Language ; Containing a Concise Ottoman 
Grammar ; and a eCaretully Selected Vocabulary, Alpha- 
betically Arranged, in Two Parts, ng” 0 ay and 
Turkish-English. By J. W. Revuovse, M.R.A.S8. 6s. 





Language. By J. W. Repuovsr, M.R.A.S. 10s. 6d. 


' 





lish the Signification of the Turkish Terms. 


| B 
Repuovust, M.R.A.8. PartsI.to VII. £3 3s. ' 


Turkish and English Lexicon. Showing in ye | 


—Simplified Grammar of the Ottoman Turkish | 


A Collection of Moaern Letters of Business, with Notes, 
Bills of Lading, «> Bills of Exchange. By Wit.iam 
ANDERSON. 38s. @v 
BELL —The Princi f Elocution. With Exercises 
and Notations for *¢onunciation, Intonation, Emphasis, 
Gesture, and Emotional Expression. By A. Me.vitir 


Bei. 7s. 6d. 

BOWEN (8. C.)—Studies in English for the use of 
Modern Schools. 1s. 6d. 

—— English Grammar for Beg'nners. 1s. 

Simple English Poems: English Literature for 
Junior Classes. 3s. Parts L., IL, “and III., 6d. each. 
Part IV. 1s. 

BYRNE (James).—General Principles of the Structure 
of Language. 3vols. 36s. 

CLODD (Eiward'.—Childhood of Religions. Including 
a Simple Account of the Birth and Growth of Myths and 
Legends. 5s. Special Edition for Schools, 1s 6d. 


Childhood of the World: A Fimple Account of 
Man in Early Times. 3s. Special Edition for Schools, 1s. 

— Jesus of Nazareth. bags a brief Sketch of Jewish 
History to the time of His Birth. 6s. Special Edition 
for Schools, in Two Parts, re 1s. 6d. 


GOULD.—Good English ; or, Popular Errors in Language. 
By Evwarp 8. Govutp. 6s. 

HULME (F. Fdward).—Mathematical Drawing Ip- 
ange and How to Use them. With Illustra- 
tions s. 6d 


JENKINS.-—Vest-Pocket Lsxicon An English Dictionary 
of all except Familiar Words, including the principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures. By Jabez JENKINS. Roan, 1s. 6d. 

LAXNDON (Joseph).— School Management. Including a 
General View of the Work of Education, Organization, 
and Discipline. 6s. 


MAGNUS (Sir Philip).—_Industrial Eoucation. 6s. 


MASON (Charlotte M.)— Home Education. A Course of 
Lectures to Ladies. 3s. 6d. 


MEYER (G. Hermann von),.—Orgavs of Speech, and 
their Appiicaiion in the Formation of Articulate 
Sounds. With 17 Woodcuts. 5s. 


PLU MPT&E —King’s College Lectures on Elocution: or 
The Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the 
Expression of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, 
and Gesture. By Cuartes Joun Piumerere. Tlustrated 








Edition. 15s, 
SAYCE (A. B. — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vols. 9s. 


Principles of Comparative Philology. 10s. 6d. 
SAYWELL (J. L.) -Handbook of County Dialects. 5s. 


SMITH (H. Percy) --Glo:sary of Terms and Phrases. 
Edited by H. Percy Surru and others. 3s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Prose StyJe, fr.m Malory to 
Macau'ay. Selected and Annotated, with an Introduc- 
tory Essay, by Gerorce Saintseury. Vellum 15s. 
Parchment antique, or cloth, 12s. 

STRECKER (Adoiph).—Text-Book of Organic Chem- 
istry. Edited by Prof. Wisticenus. ‘Translated and 
Edited, with extensive —i by W. R. Hopakixson 
and A. J. Greuexaway. 12s. € 

TRENCH ( {azgaie.)— On the ml of Words. 


by A. L. Mayvuew. 5s. 
— mane Past and Present. 
AVHEW. 5s. 
WAITNEY (Prof W.D.) —Tanguage and its Study, with 
Special Reference tothe Indo-European Family of Lan- 
guages. Edited by R. Morus. 5s. 





Revised 


tevised by A. L. 


Js. 
——- Essentials of Eng.ish Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
——~— Language and the Study of Language. 10s. 6d. 


WEDGWCOD.—Tictionary of Erglish Etymology. By 
Il. Wepewoov, M.A. With Introduction on the Origin 
of Language. £1 Is. 

Contested Btymologies in the Dictionary of the 
Rev. W. W. ikeat. By H. Wevawoop. 5s. 

YOU MANS (Eliza A.)—First Book of Botany. Designed 
to Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. With 
300 Engravings. 2s. 6d 
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CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
“RULERS OF INDIA.” Edited by 8ir WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, K.C.S.L, &e. 


NEW VOLUME, crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN ; and the Suppression of the Great Revolt. 


By Major-General Sir OWEN TUDOR BURNE, K. C.8.1., semetime Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 
THE VOLUMES NOW PUBLISHED ARE: 








DALHOUSIE, By Sir W. W. Henren. CORNWALLIS. By W. 8. Seron-Karr. 

AKBAR. By Colonel Matuzson, C.8.I. MAYO. By Sir W. W. Hunter. 

DUPLEIX. By Colonel Matuesoy, C.8.I. HARDINGE. By Cruantes Viscounr Harpies, B.A. 
WARREN HASTINGS. By Captain L. J. Trovrer. CLYDE and STRATHNAIRN. (See above.) 


Further Volumes will be issued at short atervah. Prospectus on application. 


THE CrARETORE PRESS TRANSLATIONS OF | Dong Gro, Raif-Seand, 300. 


REIGN MEMO IL PRINCIPE. By Niccolo Machiavelli. 


Volum with 49 Tlustrations, cloth, 18s, Edited by L. ARTHUR BURD, with a Preface by LORD ACTON. 


“The present edition of ‘The Prince’ is mainly intended for the use of those who are 
FOSSIL BOTANY : being an Introduction to not already familiar with Machiavelli’s Life and Writings. Though it deals nominally 
Paleophytology from the Standpoint of the Botanist. By H. GRAF zv SOLMS- with ‘The Prince’ alone, it is hoped that it may prove useful as a foundation for more 
LAUB SACH, - rofessor in the University of Gottingen. Authorised English Translation. extended study, and as a general introduction to Machiavelli’s works. The aim of the 
By H. E. F. GARNSEY, M.A.. Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxtord; Revised by Editor has been to summarise the results at which Machiavellian studies have now arrived, 
ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOU R, M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Queen’s Botanist in Scotland and to indicate the most important sources from which further information may be 
Professor of Botany in the University, and Keeper of the Royal Botanic Garden, obtained.”— From the Eprror’s Prerace. 
Edinburgh. “ Very scholarly and well-nigh exhaustive.” — 7imes 


COMPLETION OF MR. FURNEAUX’S EDITION OF | MR. PETERSON’S NEW EDITION or JQDINTILIAN'S 
THE ANNALS OF TACITUS.” Nh cana s0d-cyner — 


Nearly ve dy, Vol. 11, Books AL=NVI., So, cloth. early ready, 8vo, clot 


CORNELII TACITI ANNALIUM AB EXCESSU M. FABI QUINTILIANI “INSTITUTIONIS 


” 


vaeie en LIBBI. Edited, with Introduction and Notes. by HENRY | Pests, Oneal a a. avs. A Revives Tent, wih Deteetatey 

rae A L.A., formerly Fellow and ‘Tut s s ssays, Critical and Explanatory Notes, and a /wesimile of the Harleian y 

Witho Me. ormenly Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 7 SETERSON, M.A. LL.D. Principal of University College, Dundee; 
Volume I., Books I.-VL., 8vo, cloth, 18s. ) Mf “ Andrew’ 's University. 


A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological Society. 
Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., sometime President of the Philological Society ; 
and HENRY BRADLEY, M.A., President of the Philological Socicty. 
NEW PART NEARLY READY. Vol. II. Part VI. (CLO—CONSIGNER]. 12s. 6d. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Vol. III. Part I. [E—EVERY}. 12s. 6d. 


Full particulars of the Work on application. 


‘There is a great deal of insincerity in the current excuse as to not buying such a work as this ‘till it is finished.’ For it is rather a collection of cxcellent monographs than an ordinary 
lexicon; and the importance of monographs, in any other case, would be at once adinitted. So prevalent is the ignorance of our own Japguage, that but fe »w people can give the plain reasons 
why this dictionary ts superior to all others; ¢ ind there must be thousands who would buy it at once if they could onty en asp this fact.’’— “Profess sor Skrat (.leademy, » Avg. 29). 


CLASSICAL TEXTS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


OTe tis INTERESTING and DESCRIP- | &SCHYLUS. — FROMETHEUS BOUND. Debuts cist ; JPHIGENTA in TAURIS. 


ASSAGES. With Notes by If WALFORD, MA. In or Schools.) With A. O. PRICKARD, M. 2s, 
The e Parts. Third Edition, Complete ds. 64. Separ ttely, ts. tal, 
each Part. - ” HERACLEIDE. Edited by the Same. 3s. 
"SELECT ORATIONS. (For Schools) 1 anit sinc With Introdution and Notes __'ALCESTIS. Edited by the Same. 2s. 6d. 
Milinesstee Sha ation sew MMSE ST CS AGAMEMNON. Third Edition, Revised. —— HECUBA. Edited by C. H. Russell, M.A. 
dmirably adapted for the purpose for which it is intendec vs. Gad. 
in a, a, CACILIUM, DIVIBATIO and CHOEPHOROI. aueue ——~ MEDEA. Edited by C. B. Heberden, 
\ masterly work.”"—School Guar dien, a il abundantly supply the iequirements of any ordinary 
—. DE SENECTUTE. Edited, with Notes, | gens dies arte HERODOTUS. BOOK 1X. Edited, with 


Int y \ sco A} 1 
by LEONARD HUXLEY, B.A. In Two Parts. 2s. EUMENIDES. nis bestow am 


—— PRO ROSCIO. Edited, with English acute cholth Gurren, is amt Fetwesents the julgmentsofs FER ODOTUS.— SELECTIONS from. Edited, 


5, by ST. GEORGE STOCK, M.A 


— Introduction, Notes, and a Map, by W. W. MERRY, D.D., 
"C ANILINE, OR RATIONS. E dited, with | ARISTOPHANES. In Single Plays. Edited, 2s. 6. 


ih tae ao sh Notes, Introductions, &c. . W. MERRY, SOPHOCLES. (For, soe Use i0f,, Schools ) 
SELECTED LETTERS. For Schools.) ACHARNIANS. Third Edition. Eiition” Vol hee aietvar fives ee 
NenD = . y _ Ly . WD, . HARD, M.A, and BL Quite sustains Mr. Merry’s high reputation ee Pea (EDIPUS TYR 75" ° ee ~- Pla yr Te arxt x -. 
HORACE. SELECTED ODES. .With Notes THE CLOUDS. Third Balti," °{ujpouitinsl' "ERIM 
w the Use of the Pitth Form iy c \ a. he notes seem to leave no difficulty unexplained.”"— Sp ctator. 
JUVENAL... THIRTEEN SATIRES aited, THE, FROGS. Second Baition DHBOGRIFUS. Fer Shel), With Nos 
i. A. STRONG, M.A, LL.D. Crown 8vo. Part 1, os.: Pat I THE KNIGHTS. Second Edition. a bee oa { SELECTIONS. (For Schools.) 
*Excellently fitted to the needs xth-form . — Salition. a, Od. Jd. 
cas ant ME HE LEEW ARNE Sk tance fate - wre. _'PASY SELECTIONS. (For Junior 
‘a “BOOKS sf -VIL. Wi th Introducti 1 THE BIRDS. 3s. 6d. POETS Bed and Co RUERRAM. SLA. Third Eiition. 3s. 61 
- Vith Introduction an@ DEMOSTHENES ORATIONS AGAINST — CYROPHDIA. Book I. With Intro. | 
i \r Wh uN. LAL 3s sbOTT. M CE ook De MEA" hILESON, Famine duction and Notes hy ¢ i 
BOOKS X XXL. XXIII. With Introduction Vole 1 THe Pus PHiTTAPAC and OLYNTIEACS Lett, x. | — CYROPEDIA. BOOKS IV.,V. 25.64 
- 2 eee ly La r an H . wr rr 7 i hewit — ls Mere ut Ss “. PHILIPPiC IL, DE CHERSONESE, PHI- | '— HELLENICA. ; BOOKST and II. , With 
b WOKS 3 NX, AXL, separ ate = 2s, Gel, A model of what a school-book should be.”"—4 cademy. = n — amd Notes by G. E. U a xtra : 


Full Catalogue of Clarendon Press Publications Sree on ayy dication. 


Lonpon : HUNRY FROWDE, CLaRExpon Press War EMOUSE. AMEN CorvER, D Co 
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